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ONE OF OUR IDOLS, PHILOSOPHICALLY ANALYZED. 


‘¢ And what art thou, thou idol Ceremony? 
What kind of god art thou that sufferest more 
Of mortal griefs than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in? 
Canst thou, when thou command’st the beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou vain dream —” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


AND so we say, after Shakspeare, What art thou, thou idol Fa- 
shion? What is that shadowy tribunal armed with such singu- 
larly effective thunders of excommunication, whereof the cold 
glance of an abstraction, called the public eye, shall be the pre- 
monitory flash? What is it? what is it built of? and upon what 
is it based? What is this Juggernaut of worldly superstition, 
beneath the grinding wheels of which crowds of devotees are 
perpetually prostrating themselves in a mournful and hopeless 
eye-service, strangely misnamed happiness? What tremendous 
power is this which can so benumb and bewilder the minds of its 
victims, that they are no longer able to satisfy themselves, whether 
what they experience is happiness or misery? How shall one find 
images, then, enough to indicate its intrinsic vanity? It is in itself 
a vapor — a breath — the shadow of a dream; but, imponderable 
as it is in itself, yet, like some other agents as impalpable in the 
material as this is in the moral world, how rapid, how capricious, 
how almost inexplicable at times, how terrific often, is it in its 


effects! How will one of those electric strokes of fashion para- 
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lyze the moral nerve! How strangely will it transform the 
tastes of men, till they shall call bitter sweet, and sweet bitter, 
— yea, evil good, and good evil! Think for a moment how truly 
dreaded, how tremblingly worshipped, is the thunder-god Fa- 
shion, who himself unseen, though everywhere present, because 
concealed in the clouds of idolatry’s incense, in the darkness of 
mental delusion, reigns and rules'to so great an extent over the 
pleasures, the opinions, yes, even the religious convictions, of 
mankind! The power of habit only is greater than that of 
fashion; and yet, when these conflict, fashion often comes off 
victorious from the conflict. But, for the most part, they are 
auxiliaries to each other ; the habit of doing as others do easily 
swallowing up almost all other habits. Indeed, I am not sure 
that there is any habit which does not ultimately strike to this. 
This fickle deity of Fashion — fickle as that other proverbially 
capricious deity, Fortune — commands, nevertheless, the instru- 
mentality of Habit, that steadiest of all our tyrants, in fastening 
the bondage and the badge of slavery upon the body and soul of 
the victim. At the nod of Fashion, the old shall painfully 
assume the giddiness of youth, and the young shall prematurely 
and presumptuously assume the gravity of age; folly shall pomp- 
ously put on the solemn brow of wisdom, and wisdom shall 
awkwardly ape the shallowness of folly. Fashion can make men 
submit to many a hard penance, — to ‘‘ weariness and painfulness, 
—watchings often, hunger and thirst, fastings often (or the 
reverse), — cold and nakedness.” It can make the sluggard 
anticipate the sun, if it choose to exert its authority in that 
direction; or it can make the otherwise sober and sensible out- 
watch the stars. Its potent infatuation can relax the tight gripe 
of avarice, as if divine charity itself had touched the miser’s 
heart. It can make the poor in purse proud in spirit, and nerve 
them to endure a stoical self-denial, a living martyrdom, to which 
none but themselves and God shall be witnesses, for the sake of 
the gratification of sharing the ostentatious slavery of the children 
of Fortune. In other words, it can reconcile them to dying daily 
at home of privation and self-mortification, for the sake of living 
an occasional brief hour in the public eye. Strange and mighty 
power! which, without any tender mercies to appeal to, can call 
upon man, not by its mercies, but by its cruelties, to present 
their bodies and their souls a living sacrifice, — which is not their 
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reasonable service, but their unreasonable slavery, — and yet be 
so cringingly obeyed! How many zealots does that law find 
which says, ‘‘ Be ye conformed to this world”? What multi- 
tudes regard more the lash of this taskmaster Fashion, than all 
the warnings and invitations which the God of nature, the Author 
of their natures, and the Lord of their eternal destinies, is daily 
addressing to them through the heart, the conscience, and the 
very flesh itself! Such is a slight sketch of what Fashion 
can do. 

But those pious persons who dismiss from their minds this 
matter of the influence of Fashion with the general and common- 
place condemnation, as if it were contaminating to come near 
enough to inquire into the secret principle of such phenomena as 
those which have been described, lose a peculiar opportunity of 
seeing illustrated the fact and the strength of the religious ele- 
ment in human nature, as well as of taking home to themselves a 
powerful auxiliary, incentive to make them, on their own part and 
in their own sphere, more zealous and faithful and devoted. It 
really deserves and demands to be remarked by every lover of 
truth and wisdom, how the very idolatry, chivalry, and martyr- 
dom of Fashion show, though in a strangely perverted form, yet 
not the less strikingly, the existence of a religious nature in man; 
of a deep-seated propensity to adore something, to bow down 
before some invisible, omnipresent tribunal, to make sacrifices to 
something out of himself. Paul recognized this religious, even 
superstitious, vein in the sensuous idolatry of the inhabitants of 
Athens : he acknowledged the existence of a perverted spiritualism 
even among the skeptics and the sensualists of that blind and 
besotted city of superficial splendor. And in the more refined 
idolatry of modern civilization, — in the idolatry of what is called 
fashionable life, —in the idolatry with regard to public opinion, 
—in the worship which is paid to the shrine of honor, — may be 
recognized the same ingredient in the constitution of human na- 
ture; the same disposition and necessity to make a god of some- 
thing, to worship something, though one know not what; to fear 
‘the awful shadow of some unseen power;” in a word, to have 
an object of homage, however vague, and to render that homage, 
whether it be by courting the favor of Fortune, or by attributing 
omnipresence to the human eye, and listening to the voice of the 
people, the buzz of its approbation, or the murmur of its censure, 
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as the voice of God. How lamentable to see those sentiments 
and principles of loyalty, of fortitude, of self-consecration, which, 
legitimately directed, would make the Christian hero and the mar- 
tyr of truth and righteousness, — to see those very sentiments and 
principles perverted and degraded to throw a halo of transient 
dignity and deluding attractiveness around that bondage which 
the love of the world and the fear of the world imposes on its 
votaries ! — to see how the love of the world will take the place 
of the love of God himself, and the fear of the world assume that 
magnitude, that majesty, which belongs only to the fear of him! 
How they will let their imaginations invest with a sort of terror 
of accumulation the eyes or the tongues of a multitude, each 
individual of which alone would command no respect, perchance, 
whatever, till the thought of the public eye -becomes like the 
thought of His inspection, whose eyes behold, whose eyelids try, 
the children of men; and the decisions of the public voice sound 
like the thunders of that higher judgment ! 

The mystery of godliness is said to be great; but surely the 
mystery of worldliness is not small. It is no small mystery that 
men can be induced so to toil and moil, to undergo so much wear 
and tear of body and of mind, to put themselves to so much in- 
convenience, vexation, yea, even torture, — for the sake of what ? 
for the sake of that mocking phantom called by the evangelist 
“the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life.’ ‘‘ Such,” says a 
wise-hearted historian, (and was there ever a truer picture of that 
singular phenomenon, which only long familiarity makes us not 
acknowledge to be so singular?) — “such are the whimsical and 
contradictory scenes of arrogance and debasement, of ostentation 
and meanness, of grave folly and elaborate inanity, which are 
produced among mankind, when in a state of civilized society, by 
the intermingled operation of the various passions of our nature. 
History is full of them; and private life, as well as public, pre- 
sents the same motley exhibition of compliments made, by which 
no one is to be flattered; trouble undertaken, by which no one is 
to be benefited; and artifices practised, by which no one is to be 
deceived.’ So far the historian; but it becomes the religious 
man to go beyond this statement of the case, and to have his 
attention directed by ‘‘ this melancholy history,” as a sober mind 
must regard it, ‘of the follies and caprices of” this world’s ‘su- 
perstition,” ‘‘to those sacred and indelible characters upon the 
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human mind, which,’’ in the words of another philosopher, “all 
these perversions of reason have been unable to obliterate.”” And 
may we not say with him in regard to the superstitious extrava- 
gances of the votaries of fashion and of honor, what he says with 
regard to observances expressly religious, ‘‘ In truth, the more 
strange the contradictions, and the more ludicrous the ceremonies, 
to which the pride of human reason has thus been reconciled, the 
stronger is our evidence that religion has a foundation in the 
nature of man.”’ 

Our argument may sound to some paradoxical, to others 
even profane, in its strange association of frivolous and sacred 
things; but, really, there seems to be no more rational way of 
accounting for the irrationalities of worldliness, and particularly 
of fashion, than by recognizing in them a lamentable perversion 
of that same principle in human nature of which we acknowledge 
diseased manifestations in the various forms of heathen idolatry. 
Shall we undertake to make the distinction, that the heathen 
idolater knew not what he did, — what he worshipped, whereas 
the modern idolater of civilized life has light enough? It is to 
be feared, perhaps we ought rather to say, to be hoped, that this 
distinction could hardly be sustained to so great an extent as 
might at first be imagined. It is one thing to be in the light, 
and another thing to have the light in us. In spiritual matters, 
there is certainly a great difference between the two things. 
There is such a thing, too, as being blinded with excess of 
light. 

There is too much reason for thinking, that, even beneath the 
‘dread expanse’’ of the Christian ‘‘heaven,”’ even amidst the 
broad sunlight of gospel influences, dwells many a ‘hopeless, 
dark idolater of Chance,’ many a worshipper of Fortune or of 
Fashion, — of the prince of this world and the prince of the 
powers of the air. It fills us at once with reverence, in view of 
our common nature and of Him who created it, and with shame 
and sorrow on man’s account, when we think what an amount of 
patience and perseverance, of self-denial and self-crucifixion, men 
can and will exercise for nothing, and less and worse than 
nothing; what dreary, desolate, hopeless suffering of body and 
of mind they will. endure for the sake of some vain thing to 
which they can find it in them to give every thing but their 


hearts, exhibiting that last extreme of martyrdom to work on 
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against heart and hope; how they will lacerate their own flesh 
and spirit, as priests, at the dread altar of reputation; and, in 
obedience to a shadow called Ceremony, drag along with them all 
their days chains which they hug, as if they loved, while in their 
hearts they hate. 0. J. B. 


a, 


| SPIRITUAL DEATH AND LIFE. \ 


Nor the imagined pain of dying, not “a certain fearful looking- 
for of judgment and fiery indignation,” disturbs the most of 
mankind when they think of death; but it is the sense of loss, 
of deprivation. , 

For there is in the earthly life a gift worthy to come from 
God, and to be most highly prized by man. What happiness do 
we enjoy in common with the whole animate and even inanimate 
creation in simple existence! Glad sights and sounds meet us 
wherever we turn our eyes or direct our footsteps. All nature is 
vocal with expressions of joy. ‘The birds of the air warble it 
forth in their spontaneous notes; the beasts of the field and of 
the forest testify it each in his way; the fishes of the stream and 
the sea dart hither and thither as they feel its electric thrill; the 
millions of insects show it in their mazy dances in the air; the 
brooks gurgle it forth; the rivers, running in their deep chan- 
nels, are full of it ; the ocean’s broad breast heaves with it. Joy 
rustles in the leaves of the trees, glitters on the dewdrop on each 
blade of grass, courses in the shadows over hill and plain, twinkles 
in the evening stars, shoots everywhere in the sunbeams; and 
Nature pauses from her expressions of joy only to manifest a 
profounder peace. 

There is gladness in childhood in harmony with all the glad 
voices of the, world; and this portion of existence, however it may 
fare with the remainder, is worth being called into life to enjoy. 
What melody in the voice of a happy child! and there are mil- 
lions of them in all the circumstances of human being, whose 
buoyancy of feeling is proof against all pressure from without ; — 
what melody worthy above all other voices of nature to please 
the ear of God in heaven! What vesper-bell from convent chapel 
ever fell so softly on the night air as their sweet voices fall on the 
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listening ear, when, happy in themselves and in one another, they 
retire for their slumbers! If they should be absent from us a 
part of the year, and return in spring with earliest birds, whose 
matin notes, coming from happy breasts both, as soon as they 
awake, would charm us most? 

There is a joy in youth, in young man or maiden, before care 
has drawn a line on that fair brow, or reflection touched those 
fair features with a shade which adds, indeed, its own grander 
expression. The eye is kindled with visions of innocent, earthly 
hope of the future, and a rich bloom mantles the cheek. 

A better pleasure than he could purchase with gold or silver 
attends the mechanic, as his work daily takes forms of comeliness 
and beauty under his practised eye and skilful hand. It glows in - 
the farmers’ faces, as — 


‘‘ Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke.” 


Through all the avenues of enterprise and business a joy rushes, 
too precipitously and tumultuously at times, like a mighty flood. 
It visits millions of homes, greets the family as they sit down to 


the well-spread board, sings from the lips of matrons as they ply 
their daily or evening care, makes the hearthstone so attractive, 


graces many a page in — 


«The short but simple annals of the poor.” 


It kindles in our eyes, and beams out of our features, as we meet 
one another in the social circle, or receive one another’s greeting 
in the streets. It lingers here and there for us in the haps and 
in the mishaps of daily life; stands waiting to surprise us in 
unexpected kindnesses from friends; comes to us, full-laden, in 
human sympathy. It exults in us as we traverse the vast fields 
of human knowledge, “far as the solar walk or milky way.” 
And, when we lie only passive on the bosom of nature, we feel that 
“truly the light is sweet, and a very pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun.” 

It is parting from all these delightful objects and means of joy 
that causes death to be so much dreaded by us. As we have 
found enjoyment in them, so we hope to find still more; and we 
are reluctant to leave them. We fear the plunge into the future 
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out of the light of this glad world; “to die, and go we know not 
where,”’ away from paths along which living sights and sounds 
have hitherto attached our footsteps.’ We sigh to look up at the 
stars in yonder firmament, and bid them adieu; to look out from 
our window upon the setting sun for the last, last time; to behold 
dear human faces, and hear their voices no more. 

But there is a death more worthy to be dreaded than that 
which we usually fear. There is a deeper loss than exists in the 
fact of earthly death, or can be connected with any idea of it. 
There is a state of the soul which involves more deprivation and 
suffering than any state of the mortal body: ‘‘to be. carnally 
minded is death.” 

For it is the carnal mind in the shape of some wrong passion, 
some wrong appetite, some desire indulged to excess, that inter- 
rupts or destroys our happiness. Envy, hatred, pride, jealousy, 
or some other of those states of soul, — from which, as they pre- 
vail more or less, the mind is denominated carnal, — puts us out 
of harmony with ourselves and with all around us; and joy and 
peace have fled. 

There is, moreover, connected as penalty with the carnal mind, 
a sense of condemnation which only moral beings can know, and 
which is felt within as the sentence of death. For peculiar to 
man in his inmost self-consciousness, which nothing outward can 
effectually call him away from, and no sinful forces can stifle, is 
the moral sense, the requisitions of the divine law written on the 
heart, the thoughts alternately accusing or excusing. The apostle 
Paul, expressing human experience in confessing his own, says, 
‘Sin revived, and I died.” ‘The commandment” of duty, 
‘‘which was ordained unto” the ‘life’ of the soul, we have 
‘‘found,”’ through our violation of it, ‘‘ to be unto death.” And 
it is death. It takes the soul out of a world of happy sensations 
and joyous thoughts in which it had been alive before. If our 
own heart condemn us, how much more God, who is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things! True, God condemns 
through one’s own self-accusations ; but this is not the whole 
truth. The moral sense, in executing upon us that penalty which 
lies within its commission, is “ the brightness of the” Lawgiver’s 
own ‘glory, the express image of his Person;” and we feel 
our condemnation sealed in his dread presence. It is an insup- 
portable penalty of sin that the transgressor cannot hide from 
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himself; but more terrible, that he cannotshide from a holy God, 
whose mercy and infinite goodness contribute to make him sink 
deeper and deeper in self-abasement and woe. 

But there is also a life more to be prized than that which is 
the common object of human hope, and of which being born into 
this world we first partake. There is a spiritual and eternal life 
into which we may rise out of the innocent earthly life, and out 
of the condemnation of sin, and find a peace purer and deeper. 
than any which sin has ever forfeited, or than the most blameless 
enjoyment of all that earthly objects can in themselves bestow. 
“To be spiritually minded is life and peace.’ As we are 
born into this world with senses which when developed make us 
alive to all beautiful sights and harmonious sounds, and taste of 
delicious fruits, and smell of sweet flowers, and touch of delicate 
objects; as we have also an intellectual nature which puts us into 
correspondence with the world of science, literature, and art, with 
the stars in their courses, with the secrets of rocks, hills, rivers, 
and seas, with the formation of continents, with the march of his- 
tory, with the culture of nations, with the revolutions of human 
events; so also is there a spiritual faculty in man, which, when 
born and developed in the living consciousness, introduces him to 
a spiritual world, discloses to him a creation in which he hears the 
divine creative voice saying to him, ‘‘ Behold, I make all things 
new ;” and the soul feels as it never felt before, and things are 
revealed by the Spirit which the mere earthly eye could never 
see, nor the earthly ear hear, nor the worldly heart have any con- 
ception of. As the elder President Edwards expressed it in the 
account of his early religious experience, so innumerable souls 
can say, “The appearance of every thing was altered; there 
seemed to be a calm, sweet cast of divine glory in almost every 
thing. God’s excellency, his wisdom, his purity, and love, 
seemed to appear in every thing; in the sun and moon and 
stars; in the clouds and blue sky; in the grass, flowers, and 
trees; in the water and all nature. It was my manner to sing 
forth my contemplations. Prayer seemed to be natural to me 
as the breath by which the inward burnings of my heart had 
vent. The delights I now felt were of an exceeding different 
kind from those I” ever “‘ had” before. ‘‘ They were of a more 
inward, pure, soul-animating, and refreshing nature. The soul 
of a true Christian appeared like such a little flower as we see in 
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the spring of the year, fow and humble on the ground, opening its 
bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory; rejoicing, 
as it were, in a calm rapture, diffusing around a sweet fragrancy, 
standing peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other flowers 
round about, all opening their bosoms to drink in. the light of 
the sun.” * | 

There is not evidence, however, that Edwards carried along 
with him through life these delights of his early spiritual expe- 
rience. Far otherwise. He who became afterwards the great 
champion of Calvinism, who plunged so deep into the disputes of 
the age on the doctrines of ‘‘ Necessity,’’ Original Sin,” ‘“‘ Decrees 
and Election,’’ ‘‘God’s last end in the creation of the world ;”” who 
preached on such themes as ‘‘ Men naturally God’s enemies,”’ ‘“ the 
torments of the wicked in hell no occasion of grief to the saints 
‘in heaven,” saying in his sermon on this last subject that “the 
damned and their misery, and the wrath of God poured out upon 
them, will be an occasion of joy to the saints; ’’ —he who could 
dwell on such themes must have relinquished or lost his early 
delight in nature. Indeed, the future studies of Edwards, which 
he confessed ‘‘ had long engaged and swallowed up his mind, and 
been the chief entertainment and delight of his life,’ not only by 
their quality, but by removing him too much from active inter- 
course with men, and from the paths of doing good in which Jesus 
taught his disciples-to walk, tended directly to wean him from 
the love of natural objects in which he once saw and enjoyed so 
much of the divine glory. The result, contrasting the spiritual 
youth with what his theology at last made him, was mournful 
enough. ‘‘I have,” writes he in a letter to the Trustees of 
Princeton College, helding in suspense for a time an invitation to 
its presidency, — “I have,” said he, ‘a constitution in many 
respects peculiarly unhappy, and a low tide of spirits, often occa- 
sioning a childish weakness and contemptibleness of speech, pre- 
sence, and demeanor, with a disagreeable dulness and stiffness 
much unfitting me for conversation.”’ { Could that ardent, spi- 
ritually-minded young man at last come to this? 

Doubtless, the life of Edwards was at first too exclusively 
contemplative, and afterwards too exclusively intellectual, intro- 


* Works, vol. i. p. 20. t Ib. vol. iv. Ser. xiii, 
{ Works, vol. i. p. 49. 
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spective, metaphysical. The culture of love to man as the child 
of the Infinite Father, whom we have begun to see in a new 
creation, is necessary, and is adapted to cherish and heighten 
the power of delight in nature. For there is a harmony and 
unity of man and nature. We enjoy each part better by sym- 
pathy with the whole. Nor do we find in nature what we do not 
bring to her. She ‘‘ wears the color of the spirit.” The society 
of woods and fields, and streams and lake and ocean, is enjoyed 
by us in the degree in which the spiritual man, in the exercise of 
the pure, social, fraternal affections, is developed. Hence the 
soul of Channing, in whom the humane sympathies grew more 
and more active toward the close of his mortal life, the more 
“went forth,” as he expressed it, ‘‘ to blend with and enjoy the 
universe.” When all is right within, and our powers and faculties 
are rightly adjusted and developed, the thousand objects around 
us send forth each its influence to touch our “harp of thousand 
strings,” and we live and move and have our being in the melody 
of our souls, in the union with God and man and nature. And 
if, like the statue of Memnon on the Nile, from which issued a 
joyful sound-when the sun rose upon it, but a mournful sound 
when the sun set, so, when the sun should go down to us in 
some affliction, we too could but mourn, there would be no wail 
in that mourning, but only the plaintive music of sorrow. 

Spiritual mindedness not only promotes the natural joys of 
life, but is the redemption of the soul from those selfish and 
wrong desires that war against human peace, and from that self- 
condemnation, which, bringing along with it the sense also of our 
heavenly Father’s displeasure; has darkened for us the light of 
life. In the sweetness of such a redemption, where there has 
been any deep sense of previous bondage, what a feeling of joy 
and peace! ‘To have overcome, or to know that we are in the 
way to overcome, our many faults; to feel the chains loose or 
loosening ; to perceive the icy reserve of our selfishness melting 
away, and our souls floating freely and gladly into the breasts of 
others, to carry what freight of love and happiness they can; to 
find, in the exercise of a filial spirit, our Father in God, through 
Christ who has brought the redemption to us, — this is life and 
peace. It is to have ‘the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
our hearts.” It is ‘‘another morn risen on midnoon.” 

The spiritual mind finds new life and joy in the contemplation 
of justice, truth, purity, freedom, love. She reveres their sacred 
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forms; she delights in obedience to their behests; she wishes their 
empire to become universal; she delights to promote that great 
cause of God and man, with which, in the mission of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, they are identical. It finds life and peace in seek- 
ing to save the lost; in instructing the ignorant; in reclaiming 
the vicious; in beholding a new hope dawn in despairing hearts, 
and the shades of sadness chased away from the haggard face of 
want by the light of human kindness; in seeing the wild Maggies 
of the streets become changed into gentle, loving maidens, and 
prepared to join the company of God’s ministering angels in the 
work of doing good. Amid the cares and interruptions and 
perplexities of ordinary life, and in her work of which it is pro- 
verbial that it is ‘‘never done,” it discerns ‘‘ the angel over the 
right shoulder.” It draws strength from heaven for the stern 
trials of life. It feels assured of the heavenly Father's pity, 
though the bitterness that is sometimes in the cup is unknown to 
any other human heart among the multitudes whom it daily sees. 
The loss which death brings shall be its gain. If the earthly 
eyes must close on the fair objects of this world, nor see them 
again, as indeed they may, transfigured in the holy light of that 
state in which the spirit shall have its spiritual body, it has the 
faith which is the evidence of a better and more beautiful world, 
though now unseen. It hears the voices of those already de- 
parted thither; and, when the time of its own departure shall 
arrive, it will hear the voice bidding it, ‘‘ Come up hither!” and 
respond gladly, ‘I come!” 

This spiritual mind may be developed in childhood and youth, 
before the soul has fallen into the bondage of harmful desires. 
But, in most, the worldly, sinful mind has pre-occupied the 
heart; and, with ‘‘ souls renewed,” we need also ‘sins forgiven,” 
in order to have true life and peace. No one in whom the spirit- 
ual mind is not born has his nature more than partially developed, 
or ever can have a full, complete joy. 

~~ In the gospel of Christ is the power to awaken into conscious- 

ness the spiritual mind. And, though in every age and nation 
the Father of lights has shone into human hearts, Christ has 
come that men might have light and life more abundantly. From 
the heavens to which he has ascended, God sends down by his 
Son a more copious divine influence. New-born by this Spirit 
from above, we enter here into the kingdom of the heavenly 
blessedness. N.S. F. 





KATE*A TEACHER. 


Kare told her mother one day that she believed she must get rid 
of little Margey. ‘‘ Not on my own account; for, though she is 
often troublesome, I do not like to part with her. -But I do not 
advance in her affection; because I have to rebuke and repress 
her so frequently, in order that she need not disturb us. So I 
think some one else might gain more influence with her.”’ 

‘Before you make up your mind, you had best talk with her 
mother.” 

“T will, though I think I can judge best about the classes. 
Margey is out of place in my class.” 

“She is a peculiar child, you know. See what her mother 
has to say about it, then decide.” 

“What can she have to say? However, I will run over 
there. May I carry a box of strawberries ?”’ 

“Tf you will gather some more” — 

“Dear me! the sun is so hot! Why did I not think of it 
before John and Pet went off to school? They would have helped 
me. However, it is better for me to be a little warm than for the 
Gookins to lack the fruit. They don’t get such things every day, 
as we do.” 

There was another alternative: Mrs. Gookin could come in, 
and gather for herself. She lived close by. Kate, however, 
presently put on her garden-hat; and, the dessert being made 
sure of, and put away to cool, she lined a basket with fresh leaves, 
and carried her little gift to her hard-working neighbor in the way 
most likely to be agreeable and refreshing to her. She thus loved 
her neighbor as herself; and her heart repaid her for the pains 
she had taken, as soon as she saw the little sunny room with a fire 
in it, and Mrs. Gookin’s red, moist face over the ironing-board. 

Let me finish ironing that little dress, while you eat some of 
‘ these strawberries,” said Kate. Ono! Mrs. Gookin could not 
think of it! But she did at last, nevertheless, and was greatly 
comforted and revived. 

“Where is little Margey ?”’ 

‘Marty I call her; the name her little brother that died gave 
toher. She don’t seem to think nothing about him now; but 

VoL. XIII 7 
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her name was the last word he spoke. She’s a dreadful flighty 
child, Miss Greenleaf. I don’t know what I shall do with her. 
I was glad to have her go off witheher father this morning. 
He’s turning fish, over in the fish-yard; and Marty, she just 
likes playing about among the /ish-flakes.” 

“The smell is. said to be wholesome,” said Kate. ‘There 
is plenty of shelter from the sun. The fresh air will do her 
good.” 

‘“‘Yes; but, oh dear! she is so wild! Why, she don’t pre- 
tend to mind a word I say. Full o’ mischief as an egg is of 
meat, all the time. She was tossing up a case-knife, out in the 
yard, just now. I hollowed to her, but she tossed it up a second 
time. It fell behind her. I run and catched it up, and hid it. 
She looked all around, and said to herself, quite solemn, ‘God 
took it!’ ” ; 

Kate smiled thoughtfully. ‘‘ Have you talked much to the 
child about God?” 

‘Why, I can’t. There’s no ser’ousness in her, without she’s 
sick. ‘Then, sometimes, she'll listen. But she’s on the high 
ropes when she goes to bed, as much as any time. She’s never 
sleepy, like other children; always wide awake, or else sound 
asleep.” 

' “Tt isa pity she cannot be trained to self-control by the disci- 
pline and order of a school.” 

‘She can’t bear it, no how. She’s a great girl not to read 
yet. I’ve tried sending her again and again. But the school- 
room is close, and the benches horrid straight and high, and it 
always makes her sick. I don’t care so much about it now she 
is learning at Sunday School. She knows every one of her let- 
ters; her father can’t catch her taking a B for an R now, nor a 
V for an A.” . 

‘But I have been an immense while teaching her only so 
much. I came in expressly to say, that, with your consent, I 
mean to put her into a class with children of her own age.” 

“OQ Miss Greenleaf! don’t think of it. She aint used to 
’em, — she can’t get along with em. And then it shames her, 
she is so very backward. It would make her dislike to go to 
Sunday School. Now she likes it, except now and then when 
she is odd and contrary.” 

‘tT will certainly keep her, if you think it is best. But the 
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little time she is with me, once a week, is not sufficient for me to 
get much influence over her. She does not obey me well, and I 
do not love to keep all the time shaking my head or my finger at 
her. I find her like India rubber: the more I press down her 
inconvenient spirits, the higher they bound. I can’t keep snub- 
bing and blaming the poor little thing for it; how canI? She 
cannot help it. I am clearly not the teacher for her, unless I 
have more opportunity. If you will let her come in, and read to 
me every morning, directly after breakfast, I will try what I can 
do. John and Pet are enough older to be reasonable and patient 
with her, and they shall teach her how to play, and to employ 
herself. Half the difficulty with her is the want of something 
to do, something to spend her busy energies upon. Can she 
sew ?”’ 

‘“‘She sews after a fashion. You would laugh to see some of 
her work.” 

“ Pet must give her a doll, and help her to make its clothes. 
All in good time. We must not attempt too much at once.” 

While Kate talked, and watched Mrs. Gookin’s adroit ironing, 
a shower came up. The rain fell in large drops. Kate thought 
of making a rush for home, but concluded that the more sensible 
course was to abide patiently a prisoner till the cloud had gone 
over. 

In bounded little Margey, crying out, ‘‘ My father told me to 
run between the drops; but there was not room enough. See! 
I am all spattered over. Is there a great sieve up in the sky ? 
Or did that big black cloud boil over? Guess not. It fell right 
down on my neck, and it was not a bit hot. O Miss Kate! let 
me kiss you! ” 

No, no, for pity’s sake!”’ cried her mother. ‘‘ You are wet, 
and your hands all fishy and dirty!” 

“Because I helped carry in, I did. I carried a big fish in 
my apron, and put it in the fish-house, all dry. Then my father 
put me into his wheelbarrow, and ran — how he did run! — to 
the stile, and put me over. I did try to run between the drops. 
I wonder how you do it. I don’t know if father ran between. 
Did he, I wonder ? ” 

“Certain!” said Mrs. Gookin, laughing, and winking at Kate, 
who, at the same time, answered, ‘‘ No; he did not.” 

“Why, how do you know but he did, when you did not see 
him?” 
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“If I were not very sure, I should not say ‘No.’’ So you 
may believe me, Margey.”’ 

Margey looked archly in her face. 

“Why should I wish to deceive you? It would be very wrong 
in me.” 

‘Except in joke,” said Mrs. Gookin, coloring a little. Mar- 
gey gave a knowing shake to her little head, and looked shrewdly 
from Kate to her mother, as if to say she would not trust either 
of them. | 

‘She is not the first simpleton who has thought unbelief wiser 
than faith,” said Kate, smiling. But Mrs. Gookin looked grave, 
and rather out of countenance. She had an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that she was not truthful in her dealings with the 
child, though in the abstract she hated falsehood and deceit as 
the meanest of all sins. In times of sickness, it sometimes seems 
a matter of life and death to avoid excitement. ‘A little neces- 
sary fib for her good; it can’t be helped, and it wont teach her 
deceit, for she ’Il never know. The emergency is great. It is 
only for once,” said Mrs. Gookin, in self-excuse. One little fib 
opened the door for another, however. The child became fretful 
and unreasonable, not so much through suffering as indulgence 
and coaxing and indirectness in those about her. Some exag- 
gerated fear or hope must be held up, even in health, to procure 
submission; and exaggeration soon wears out. Quick-witted by 
nature, Marty ceased to be imposed upon by false pretences in- 
vented expressly to influence her movements. Kate would not 
have wondered at her want of a child’s ready faith, if she had 
known that she had been taught by experience to be shrewd and 
suspicious. When she had ceased to believe, she had also ceased 
to obey; for, reverence being wanting, punishment only inflamed 
her obstinacy, and injured her temper. 

‘Come here, and be washed, Marty,” said Mrs. Gookin. 
‘Come this minute! You had better; if you don’t, Miss 
Greenleaf will certainly tell her mother she saw a little pig over 
here.”’ 

‘She wont, I know. Don’t care, either; not a bit. Ah! 
don’t! No; I don’t want to be washed!” cried Marty, with 
a naughty twitch of the shoulder her mother had laid a hand upon. 

‘Yes, yes; come along, and you shall have strawberries, — 
strawberries, big as my thumb, in your own little plate! ” 
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Marty stood still. If she believed in the strawberries at all, 
she was aware that it was never necessary to be good to obtain a 
full share'‘in any luxuries her fond mother had in store. Both 
parents were more eager to give than the child to receive. 

“Go: you ought to obey your mother,” said Kate, in a quiet 
voice. Margery began to move doubtfully and slowly. ‘‘ When 
you come back with nice clean little hands, will you lead me to 
see your daisy-box?”’ Margey nodded. 

When she returned with a clean face, fresh and blushing as 
a dewy rosebud, Kate kissed her. 

“I like you to kiss me; your lips are soft. You don’t smack loud 
and hard like mother, ‘elle. And father, — oh! sometimes 
when I think he wants to kiss me, he scratches me with his chin 
for fun. And I run and scream, and he chases me all about. 
Then I get behind the clock, —look, —so; and he pretends he 
can’t find me. He says I have gone out-doors. I know he sees 
me all the time.” 

“You understand joking, then !” 

“T used I didn’t. But I was a very little girl, then.” 

So you are still,” said Kate, laughing. 

“When he sits down on the bench, here in the porch, I come 
tiptoe and pull his hair a little, or else I poke my finger in his 
ear. Oh, how he does jump! — just as if he did not hear me 
coming.” 

Kate looked at the daisies with a strange feeling, which was 
both solemn and sweet. She could not account for it; but the 
sight of the prim little flower, and the touch of its cool, fresh 
leaves, always gave her a vague sensation, as if she had dreamed 
of daisies in her cradle, or even that she had known them in 
another planet in a former existence. Mrs. Gookin had been a 
nursery-maid in Mrs. Greenleaf’s family, and remembered having 
lifted the little Kate to kiss her brother, who was lying in the 
sleep of death in his little bed, with daisies strewn upon his 
pillow. She told Kate this, and she was much affected by it, 
though she could remember nothing of the lost brother, but what 
had been told her. Margey gathered every blossom, and gave 
them to Kate, saying, with a trembling lip, “I had a little 
brother too, once. God took him to heaven, never to be sick any 
more. The tears ran down my father’s face a stream; my 
mother hugged me in her arms, and cried; for she thought God 
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would take me to heaven too. I wish my little brother had not 
gone to the happy place, all alone. I used to save half my 
cherries for him still, when I knew he would not come back. 
And I used to cry after I went to bed, till I made believe to 
myself that two bright angels had come down, and opened his 
grave. Then I thought they lifted him up, and brought him, 
and laid him in his little trundle-bed. Then I thought he was 
there, and I went to sleep.” 

“There, you never can tell what is in a child’s mind!” said 
Mrs. Gookin, sobbing. ‘It seemed as though she had forgot 
him. I think I done wrong to lock up all his things because I 
~ could not bear to see them. She shall have his little books, as 
soon as she knows how to read them.” 

Margey could not believe that it was possible to learn to read ; 
and it was very unpleasant to her to hear a word said upon the 
subject. Kate wished to associate some pleasant things with the 
disagreeable and discouraging mark, and asked her if she would 
not like to go every morning after breakfast, to read and see 
pictures, in her pleasant chamber, with a vine over the windows. 
This sounded like coaxing. The pictures, the pleasant room, 
the vine, —an evident trap. Was it only reading that she was 
to endure? What was kept back? Perhaps Miss Kate was only 
joking. 

“T wish to have you able to read,” said Kate, ‘and there is 
too little time in Sunday School. This had a less suspicious 
sound, Margey thought. 

‘Will you come ?” 

Margey still stood with her finger in her mouth, and her head 
on one side. 

‘Tf you come, you must read like a good girl, every day, till 
I say it is enough. Will you? ‘Think about it, and tell 
me.”’ 

“What do you want me to for? I thought you only asked 
me, 86 as to see what I would say. I don’t see how it will do 
you any good. Does my mother give you money, as she did the 
schoolmistress ?”’ : 

“Oh, no! Sabbath-school teachers never have money paid 
them,” said Kate, quickly. 

“Oh! so they don’t. Because it is God’s school. They do it 
for him. But that is only Sundays.” 
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“You will oblige me, Margey, really, if you can come every 
day, just at eight. I don’t mind the trouble at all.” 

T won’t trouble,” said Marty, kindling at once with grateful 
zeal. ‘I'll read little letters and all.” 

“Good!” said Kate. ‘‘ When you have read well, you shall 
have Pet’s doll, to take off her night-dress, and put on her gown 
and apron for the day. Or, if you prefer, you shall have a ride 
on the rocking-horse with John, to see that you are not thrown 
off. At nine, the children will take you home, on their way to 
school. Remember, — the lesson first, the play afterwards.” 

Margey thought the bargain a good one, and gave her consent 
to it with full purpose of upright dealing. 


WINTER. 


Caxt not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 

Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


Though the singing birds are flown, 
And the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Though the long grass, waving green, 
In the meadows is not seen ; 
Though the music of the rill 
Underneath the ice is still, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


Though we hear no pleasant breeze 
Murmuring low among the trees ; 
Though we miss the dancing leaves, 
And the grain for future sheaves ; 
Though no golden fruit is found 
Lying on the orchard ground, 
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Call not Winier dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 

Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


Though no more when day declines, 
*Mid the shadows’ lengthening lines, ° 
Forth we stroll, in idle mood, 
Down the dale into the wood, 
Where the twilight keeps us long, 
Listening to the brook’s low song, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; | 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


When the snow, in feathery fall, 
With a white robe covers all; 
When a crystal veil is flung 
O’er the trees, whose boughs are hung 
Thick with gems of prisoned light, 
Gleaming on our dazzled sight, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


When the sleigh-bells’ merry tinkle 
Seems to reach the stars that twinkle, 
As if keeping time o’erhead 
To the steed’s elastic tread, 
Gliding swiftly o’er the ground, 
To the bells’ enlivening sound, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


When the shadows come and go, 
In the moonlight, on the snow, 
As the naked branches wave 
Calmly o’er the violets’ grave, 
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And the stili and lovely scene 
Tranquil heaven seems folding in, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


When the twilight settles down 
On a home thou long hast known, 
And the flickering shadows fall 
In the firelight, on the wall; 
When thy loved ones are about, 
And the world is quite shut out, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


When, within that curtained room, 
Gently glides a shadowy form, 
And, unseen by others there, 


Takes by thee the vacant chair ; 
While sweet tones are in thine ear, 
Uttered not by voices here, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told! 


Many joys hath Winter brought 
Underneath his rugged coat ; 
When at length his race is run, 
Many joys with him are flown; 
‘Flowers are sleeping ’neath his snows, 
Bless old Winter ere he goes ! 
When calm Nature calls him dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old; 
When the patient Earth is weary, — 
Then his days are told. 





LECTURES ON PALESTINE. —No. 1. 
9 
Tats description of the land of Canaan, in the book of Deutero- 
nomy, * may seem extravagant to one who visits that land to-day. 
The brooks are dry; the fields of grain are rare and scattered ; 
the comforts of life are few; the whole country seems inhospitable 
and desolate. It is one of the last regions of the world that a 
Christian would choose to live in. But the contrast of this land 
to the desert, over which for so many years the tribes had wan- 
dered, justified Moses in his glowing promise. As compared with 
the sands of Arabia and the bare rocks of Edom, the country of 
Canaan was indeed a land flowing with milk and honey. Toa 
rude, pastoral people, it might well have the charms of Paradise : 
for such a people, it is a good land to-day. The sons of Ishmael, 
who still keep on those hills and plains their shifting home, find 
no scarceness of bread, and are contented with their lot. Their 
few wants are abundantly supplied; and even the sight of the 
wealth and knowledge which travellers from abroad bring among 
them, does not awaken envy, or lead them to covet any better 
dwelling-place. Our interest in that Syrian land comes almost 
wholly from its associations. It is the Holy Land, consecrated to 
us by the traditions of our faith, by the history of God’s special 
dealing with men. It is the land where, through the long ages of 
pagan superstitions, one race kept the doctrine of the Unity of 
God. It is the land of prophecy and miracles, where seers fore- 
told the doom of the nations in noble song, and mighty works 
were done which none could do except God were with him. It is 
the scene of those adventures which made to our childhood its 
first romance, of those stories which first illustrated the gentle 
and the heroic virtues. It is the Psalmist’s land; and those 


* Deut. viii. 7—10: “For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills; a land of wheat and barley and vines and fig-trees and pome- 
granates; a land of olive oil and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass) When thou hast 
eaten, and art full, thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 


which he hath given thee.” 
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verses which are fixed so far in memory that we cannot tell when 
we learned them, are permeated with the influences of that earth 
and sea and sky. It is the Saviour’s land; and whatever our 
theory about Christ, his relation to the church, or his relation to 
God, there is the spot of his humanity, and there his ministry 
was appointed. No other land has such associations. England 
is the land of our fathers: filial reverence makes its name and 
honor dear to us. Rome awes us by the vastness and grandeur 
of its history; by its long sway in the world; by the eternity of 
its power, outlasting the decay of empires. Greece is the classic 
land: we think of it in connection with art and beauty, with elo- 
quence and song. But Palestine, least of all in itself, is greatest 
in the kind of its attraction. It is the country of all others which 
we long most to visit, and which will stay distinct in memory 
when the recollections of other lands have faded. 

There are some, I know, who object, on grounds of reason, to 
this reverence for places. Christ and his religion belong, they tell 
us, to mankind, and not to the land where it happened to him 
eighteen hundred years ago to dwell. The spirit of Christ forbids 
us to localize his teachings, and advises rather to separate them 
from elements of place and time. It is said that the gospel of the 
Saviour quite corrects the Jewish tendency to honor one region 
above another, and commands, on the contrary, an impartial regard 
for all lands and all people. What good can it do to visit the spot 
where Jesus was born or where he died, when only the spiritual 
residue of his life has practical worth for us to-day? Why as 
Christians should we wish to journey in that far Arabian land, 
when we may find God and Christ as near us here; nearer, in- 
deed, since here worship is purer, and faith more enlightened? 
Why should we join more sanctity to the hills of Judah or the 
waters of Israel, than to the grander hills and more beautiful 
waters of our own New England? Is it not inconsistent for 
those who acknowledge a spiritual God, and prize the principles of 
Christ’s teaching, the spirit of his life, above the mere events in 
his life, for such to hold sacred any place? What did Jesus say 
to the woman of Samaria? what parting commission did he give 
to his apostles ?— Plausible such arguments scem, and often they 
are skilfully plied. Yet they fail to silence that voice of the heart 
which declares that it is good to call the land holy where God, by 
such signs and wonders, by such communications of truth, by such 
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inspirations, did manifest himself unto men. Few are deterred by 
these arguments from turning their feet toward the gospel land. 
The rationalist remembers his travel there with hardly less 
pleasure than the devotee remembers his pilgrimage. 

There is an objection, however, exactly opposite to this which 
we have noticed, which some make to travelling in Palestine. 
They do not want to have the sacred associations of the land dis- 
turbed by the spectacle of its present condition. They prefer to 
keep their imagination of its former beauty and glory. They are 
reluctant to approach the scene too nearly, lest its illusion should 
vanish. They would not substitute for the land of the believing 
Hebrews the infidel Arab land. They fear that the reality will 
destroy all the romance; that Canaan, when they have seen it, 
have found in it the same common, drudging life which at home 
they know, will become as tame and uninteresting as their own 
home. ‘They have read the accounts of the trials of travel there ; 
the annoyances of wind and weather, one day a pouring rain, the 
next a fierce sirocco; of sleep in shaking tents, on the hard ground, 
with the inevitable torment of vermin ; of the extortions of cheating 
servants and mulemen ; of fights with the wandering savage tribes ; 
of endless delays and vexations; and they doubt if these discom- 
forts will not neutralize all the solemn impressions which the 
sight of the sacred places ought to give. They have read, too, of 
the degraded condition of the Christian faith in the Holy Land; 
how it is reduced to a contemptible mummery, a constant warfare 
of superstitions ; how monkish legends have profaned every sacred 
spot, till Christianity there is justly a scorn and a by-word, and 
traditional falsehoods have fairly hidden out of sight the gospel 
truth; and they do not care to lose their early reverence for the 
land-where God’s spirit rested so long, in the sure disgust which 
its present aspect will awaken. . 

These opposite objections balance each other; and the best 
answer to both of them is in the experience of travel. It is good 
for a cold, philosophic faith, which would discard all aids of asso- 
ciation, and rest wholly on religious abstractions, to get that per- 
sonal interest in the scenes and events of the Saviour’s life which 
journeying in Palestine cannot fail to create. It is good, also, that 
the blind reverence for historic religion, which looks upon sacred 
scenes and sacred events as apart from all others, should be miti- 
gated by finding that the conditions of life are substantially the 
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same in every land, and that the places of ancient revelation are 
no better or more pleasant than those of modern faith. One class 
will prize the Bible more, the other will interpret it more can- 
didly, in gaining a personal acquaintance with the regions of 
its story. No one, we may say, will lose any faith by Eastern 
travel which it were desirable for him to keep. No one will 
learn so any error which it were desirable to avoid. Is any harm 
done, if spiritual theories, which are constantly drawn to forsake 
the historic basis of faith, shall be held to this by personal. 
memories, — if the recoilection of the days which we spent in 
Jerusalem and Galilee, by the Jordan, and on the hills of Judea, 
shall beguile us to search the neglected narrative of the Gospel ? 
Is it not gain if we can come back from the Syrian shore, con- 
tented with the blessings of our own home, and able to feel that 
neither on Gerizim nor in Jerusalem can God be more acceptably 
worshipped than in the tabernacles of our own new Israel? Only 
they will lose the benefit of Eastern travel who go as confirmed 
skeptics, or in a spirit of blind credulity, — determined to believe 
nothing that they see, or determined to believe every thing. Too 
many of both these classes are met in the Holy Land. 

But these remarks are aside from the design of this paper, 
which is to offer a few observations upon the land of Palestine, 
preliminary to a series of sketches of different parts of that land, 
which it is proposed hereafter to furnish. The order of those 
sketches will be geographical, rather than historical, since so more 
distinct pictures of localities can be given. They will contain 
personal impressions, and the results often of extensive inquiry 
made upon the spot, — will give the legends of the land, along 
with its present life, — will describe the physical and social cha- 
racteristics, the natural scenery and productions, the cities and 
villages, the races, the customs, and the religions, as they appear 
toastranger. If they repeat what the manuals of Sunday-school 
teaching and the narratives of travellers have made very familiar, 
the repetition may be excused as necessary and unavoidable. It 
is hardly possible to tell much that is new about a land which has 
been so well explored. 

The name Palestine, by which the Holy Land is now generally 
known, is derived from the Ilebrew word Pelésecheth. It signifies 
the country of the Philistines. The Hebrew writers rarely employ 


it, and only in a single passage of Isaiah is the land of Israel spoken 
VoL, XIII. 8 
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ofas Palestina. Its present use began with Greek writers, though 
Josephus and Philo employ the term when they speak of the 
land. Canaan seems to have been the primitive name, changed 
afterward with the course of political changes to the ‘land of the 
Hebrews,” the “land of Israel,’ the ‘land of Judah,” and, 
finally, to ‘‘ Judea,” the Roman name. The prophet Zechariah is 
the first who uses the term ‘‘ Holy Land,” which has passed to be, 
both with Jews and Christians, the most common designation. In 
Catholic phraseology, the convents and churches of Palestine all 
belong to the religious company of the “ Terra Sancta.” 

The boundaries of Palestine cannot be exactly determined. 
They have varied very much at’ different epochs, and under the 
different governments which have succeeded each other in the 
course of four thousand years. At present, the division into 
Pachalics quite alters the ancient limits. The boundaries, as laid 
down in the 34th chapter of the book of Numbers, were broader 
from north to south, and narrower from east to west, than the 
space actually occupied by the tribes of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, by the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and by the Roman 
province which the Herods ruled. A careful examination of the 
northern line across the Lebanon mountains shows that much 
more was promised to the people than they actually possessed. 
Nearly the whole of the Coelo-Syrian valley is included. On the 
east side, the lands of Israel always extended far beyond the 
Jordan to the plains of Hauran and the distant slopes of the hills 
of Abarim. Much that always remained desert is contained by 
the southern border, which extended in an irregular line from the 
land of Edom to the enigmatical “river of Egypt.’ Whether 
this stream be the Nile, or, according to the conjecture of travel- 
lers, the brook of El-Arish, cannot be easily decided. The lan- 
guage of Scripture concerning the “‘river of Egypt” is hardly 
applicable to the shallow rivulet, which, even in the rainy season, 
has scarcely a foot of depth in its waters, and in most of the year 
is wholly dry. 

The only well-defined and stable boundary is ‘the great Sea”’ 
on the west. The average length of the land from north to south 
is about three geographical degrees, or, one hundred and eighty 
miles. From east to west the breadth varies very much, being 
four times as great in the latitude of Beersheba as in the latitude 
of Dan. From the Jordan to Mount Carmel, across the plain of 
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Esdraelon, which is about the centre of the land, the distance is 
about thirty-five English miles. From the Dead Sea to Gaza, 
by way of Hebron, the distance is about sixty miles. The geo- 
graphical distances, however, are, much longer to the actual tra- 
veller. The face of the country, especially in Judea, is so rugged 
that a single mile of distance is at least two on the journey. The 
valleys wind most perversely, and the mountains are climbed by 
zigzag paths, which largely prolong the way. From the top of 
the Mount of Olives, one looks directly down upon the Dead Sea, 
with only the apparent barrier of a few hills to cross; yet six 
hours of painful exertion barely suffice to reach its northern 
point. The ordinary measurement of a journey by miles is of no 
use in Palestine, and the natives never reckon it so. Hours are 
the standard, and certain stafions in all parts are universally fixed 
as the limits of a day’s journey; sometimes this may be fifteen, 
sometimes forty, miles. The average length of a day’s ride is about 
twenty-five miles. This is as much as loaded mules can continue 
to do. Whether for pedestrians or for horsemen, the reckoning 
is about the same: there are but few parts of the land where dis- 
tance cannot be traversed as quickly by walking as by riding. 

If the vivid remembrances of a traveller may be trusted, Pales- 
tine is certainly a rocky and mountainous land. The places 
which one wishes most to see can only be reached by hard and 
toilsome climbing; and the going up and down, so often men- 
tioned. in the Bible, is fully explained. Along the coast an 
undulating plain extends for several miles inland, from the De- 
sert as far north as Mount Carmel. After that, the mountains 
approach closer to the sea; and the road from Tyre to Beyrout is 
as uneven as on the ridges of Lebanon. The valley of the Jordan 
divides two long ranges of hills, broken on the west only by the 
plain of Esdraelon, and on the east scarcely broken at all. The 
aspect of these hills differs according to the season in which one 
visits the land. . Seen in the summer or autumn, after the long 
heats have withered their herbage and every green blade has 
been reaped, or eaten by the flocks, they seem barren and deso- 
late to the last degree. But in the springtime, after the first and 
second rains, the wilderness and the solitary place are glad with 
verdure, and the desert blossoms with flowers of every hue. Every 
rock-crevice has its tuft of grass; and even the black, volcanic 
crags are garlanded with hanging vines. In the month of April, 
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no land in the world can appear more green and flowery than 
Palestine. The sharp ledges crop out from green slopes, and the 
long rolling swells are a magnificent sea of colors. Even the 
luxuriance of our American prairies is surpassed by what one 
witnesses in this month in the region around the Sea of Galilee ; 
but this greenness is short-lived. Before the crops have ripened, 
the flowers have all fallen, and the limestone hills reflect hotly 
from their yellow sides the unmitigated blaze of the sky. 

It is surprising that in so rugged and mountainous a land so 
few rivers should be found. In few of the narrow watercourses 
which lie along the bottom of the Wadies is there any running 
stream. What are called rivers here would be brooks in any 
other mountain land. The ancient wells, with their surroundings, 
make a picturesque feature in the Fandscape ; but these, too, are 
few. In this respect, the promise of Moses to Israel does not 
seem to be fairly fulfilled. Yet there is no lack of fertility on 
the plains. With proper implements of husbandry and methods 
of culture, the grain of Palestine, its vineyards, its orchards, might 
equal the best in Europe. The rain, which falls for several 
months so abundantly, preserves the quality of the soil, so that 
even the severe drought of summer cannot reduce it to barren- 
ness. Sharon is still a “fertile field.” Corn and oil and wine 
are still the more than adequate fruit of most wretched husbandry. 
Jaffa is hidden in its fragrant orange-groves. Around Hebron, 
the vineyards, on their terraces of rock, recall the shores of the 
Rhine. The red bloom of the pomegranate contrasts finely with the 
gray roofs of ancient Sidon. The excellency of Carmel is not all 
in venerable histories, but nature lavishes still her bounties there. 
If any race but the Arab could dwell in the plain of Jericho, the 
rank growth of weeds, the thickets of tamarisk and willow, might 
be quickly changed to the full ears of harvest. If the lazy monks 
and lazier Moslems of the cities of Judah could be roused to labor, 
even for six hours in the day, and the maidens be brought out 
from their useless seclusion, the scene of Ruth among the reapers 
might be often shown on the plain of Bethlehem. 

The scenes and customs of Palestine to-day renew and illus- 
trate the familiar Scripture narrative. If the sight of the cattle 
on a thousand hills has ceased, and the few rough kine go not in 
herds together, there are everywhere sheep which follow their 
shepherd and hear his voice, and goats scattered among them, to 
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suggest the parable of the Judgment. The “roes” run swiftly 
upon the plains; and the wild foxes hunt in companies, and vex 
the evening air with their cries. The camels at the well make 
one think of the story of Rebekah. On the path from Nazareth 
to Mount Tabor, all the progress of the parable of the sower may 
be followed; the seed may be seen first by the wayside, next 
thinly springing from stony declivities, then struggling through 
the low clumps of thorn, and then bright in the promise of 
most redundant harvest. On the shores of the lake and of the 
sea, the fishermen stand, casting their nets. The turf is still a 
threshing-floor where the feet of oxen tread out the grain. As 
one passes the doorways, he may look in upon two women grind- 
ing in the mill together. The streets of Medjdel in Judea show 
the industrious housewives laying their hands to the spindle, 
holding the distaff, working with flax and wool, as when the 
daughters of Dan dwelt there. The costume which painters give 
to the Magdalen is still seen in the Medjdel of Galilee. The 
housetop is a place of favorite resort. Blind men sit at the gates 
of the city, and unclean lepers shrink from the holy as they pass. 
Robbers still hide in the ravines; and no one journeys from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho without being plundered at starting, if not on his 
way. Travellers stop at noontide to rest beneath the shade of 
the sycamore. In the courts of God, Christian and Jew and 
Moslem alike suffer the sparrow to find a house, and the swallow 
to make her nest even above the altar. Still they throw branches 
in the way when a governor comes to his authority; still women 
go out early to the grave to weep there. 

Various and disastrous as have been the political fortunes of 
Palestine, it is probable that its government has never been worse 
than under the rule of the Turkish viceroys who now administer 
its affairs. There is a show of justice; but the cunning and rapa- 
city of the officials manage everywhere to shove’ this by. The 
wandering tribes live in a state of perpetual warfare. The people 
of the towns, decreasing year by year, are hardly restrained by 
the fear of punishment from the frays to which their religious 
hatreds constantly move them. The Moslems are haughty and 
indolent; the Jews, squalid and miserly, cringing before their 
adversaries, whom they hate with undying hatred; the Christians, 
poor, ignorant, and superstitious, trembling always lest a change 


of rulers should finally crush them. Franks may travel there 
8* 
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safely enough, though there will be no lack of falsehoods to 
frighten them, or of tricks to extort their money; for all classes 
have a salutary fear of Frank courage and knowledge, and know 
how highly foreign lives are prized by their Turkish masters. 
But no Frank who travels there would wish to stay. Missionary 
zeal loses its fervor after a few years of fruitless effort on so hard 
a ground. Commerce offers no inducements to deal with a people 
so degraded. The pilgrimage from the West is almost done ; and 
he who has curiously marked, through the length and breadth of 
the land, how uniform nature answers yet to the lawgiver’s pro- 
mise, and how time has borne here the issues of prophecy, will 
turn sadly away from ashore where the curse, and not the bless- 
ing, seems to rest. C. H. B. 


GOD OUR EVER-PRESENT FATHER. 


In the present time, when science has made such great discoveries 
into the laws which govern the universe, man, in his pride of 
intellect and vain self-glory, thinks that verily he has found out 
God; the finite has really, or nearly, found out the Infinite. 


The astronomer finds that certain laws govern the planets in 
their course, that the times of their revolutions are all told with 
the accuracy of mathematics; the geologist finds how, years by 
years, centuries by centuries, the different strata of the earth’s 
crust have been laid, by laws as exact and unchangeable; and 
each branch of science proves every thing to be established upon 
fixed laws, until they appear to have arrived at the conclusion, 
that /aw stands for God, and that science is its expounder. 

Truly the people seem ‘‘to be living without God in the 
world.” They appear to feel that he has originated and brought 
into operation a vast and grand machine. Ages ago, they say, 
those wheels were put in motion so perfectly, that, for evermore, 
ages upon ages, they will go on without any farther action from 
their great Former; and now it is as if he had ‘‘rested from 
his labors,’’ and in the far-off distance watches its stupendous 
workings. 

There are very few who are really atheists, —disbelievers in a 
great First Cause; but, to all intents and purposes, in very truth, 
they are ‘‘ without God in the world.” The doctrine of the New 
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Testament of the perfect Fatherhood of God, many assent to ; 
but, after all, it is only in part; for a God of established laws 
only is not the Father that Jesus came into the world to lead 
mankind unto. More like is he to the ancient Jehovah, the 
unapproachable One, than the Father who watches over his chil- 
dren, ‘ who never slumbereth nor sleepeth.” 

‘‘ Behold, the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without your Father.” What can 
be more explicit, more plain? The doctrine of God’s especial, 
unremitting care for his children is surely taught here in Jan- 
guage so plain that even the simplest can understand it. The 
language is, ‘‘ without your Father;” it is not even without 
God, but “without your Father.’ How can any language be 
more expressive of the most tender and constant care? Who 
does not know what the care of a father is, — how he provides for 
his children, bodily and spiritually, works that they may be fed 
and clothed, loves them with his whole heart, and bears them 
ever in his deepest remembrance? He rejoices in their rejoicings, 
mourns their sorrows, and counts all sacrifice as no sacrifice, so 
that the children of his love are happy. 

In what light can we regard God so grand, so majestic, so truly 
godlike, as in this of a tender, all-loving Father? ‘‘ Give us this 
day our daily bread.” It is this day our daily bread; proving 
that we are to ask each day, and that, too, for our simplest bodily 
necessities, thus placing us in the nearest position and most de- 
pendent state in regard to him. And, if he takes care of the 
sparrows, ‘‘how much more will he take care of you, O ye of 
little faith! are ye not much better than they ?”’ then, wherefore 
do ye doubt ? 

Oh, how differently every thing in this life would look, if we 
only felt this perfect and ever-present Fatherhood of God! How 
can we pray to a God of laws, a God away off, who cometh not 
near to any one of us? Our sorrows, we are told, are the conse- 
quence, most of them at least, of our breaking these fixed laws. 
It is not, ‘God loveth whom he chasteneth,”’ but, God has estab- 
lished laws for our bodies, which, if we break them, punish us 
with disease and suffering ; laws for our spirits, which, if we break 
them, punish us as unrelentingly and certainly as the others. 
What consolation to the heart-stricken mourner is it to know, 
that, if the beloved one had not disobeyed a /aw, he would not 
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have died? what comfort to a soul burdened with sins, and seeing 
no escape therefrom, to know that it is only suffering the penalty 
of broken laws? But our friends leave us, and we can see the 
Father’s hand parting the clouds, and taking them from our 
sight; and we feel that all is well. We know and feel that we 
are sinners, and have broken God’s holy law, and our hearts bear 
witness to our sorrow and repentance, and ‘‘ we cry out for the 
living God.’’, And the promise is, ‘ He that asketh receiveth, 
and he that seeketh findeth.”” And the answer to the prayer is 
immediate: we are not left to bear the penalty of sin alone. 
God will give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 

Surely, this doctrine of law is not the doctrine of the New 
Testament. Christ teaches, as plainly as language can teach, 
the especial providence of God. Constantly he prays to him; 
constantly he feels his Father near him, to help, to succor, and 
to cheer. ‘If ye know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father in heaven give good 
gifts to them that ask him!” 

When great afflictions come upon the nation, we feel that they 
are sent from God. The cholera sweeps over the land upon its 
dark wings, the harvest is cut off by a severe drought, or a 
storm rages upon the sea, strewing the shore with wrecks; and 
men, startled from their apathy, call them “ visitations of Provi- 
dence.” And truly they are right. But as truly are the health, 
peace, and prosperity which bless them day by day, sent from 
Him, — his especial messengers; for all our gifts are from his 
boundless love. The blessings of domestic joy, our greatest and 
best, whereby we can understand most clearly our relationship 
to him; the pleasures of friendship; the delights of intellectual 
knowledge; the treasures that summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, day and night bestow, are all his gifts to us his children. 
Each day, each hour, he gives them to us; not because he has at 
any time made fixed laws that these things should be, but because 
we are his children, and he'cares for us and loves us. 

A good father in this life does not merely provide food and 
clothing for his children’s bodies, nor books and teachers for their 
minds ; but he loves them and cherishes them, and does good to 
them continually in as far as he can. How much more does 
our heavenly Father love and cherish us his children! When 
we grow cold-hearted and worldly, he takes our dearest earthly 
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treasures to himself, that ‘‘ where our treasure is we may be 
also.” When worn with sorrow and trial, he gives joy to us 
again, and restores peace to our hearts. 

His seasons come and go by fixed laws, it is true; but not the 
less are they especial providences to us, here and now, his gifts 
every hour. 

How few feel this as they ought! There could be, no doubt, 
no darkness here, if we felt that God was our Father, ever present, 
knocking at the door of our hearts for entrance, and more ready 
to give good gifts unto his children than we are to ask him. 
Then could we lay our hands in his, and go where he would lead 
us, fearing no evil; for from our Father nought but good could 
come. Those we love might die, but it would be our Father who 
took them to himself. Worldly riches might take to themselves 
wings and fly, but we should know that ‘‘He who feeds the 
raven would give his children bread; ” friends might desert us, 
but our Father would be nearer than any friend; enemies might 
assail us, but our Father would be sufficient for us. Trusting in 
him, led-by him, we should have no trials; for he would give us 
peace, that peace of God ‘‘ which passeth understanding. 

We know and rejoice that God governs the universe; that the 
planets roll on in their orbits at his bidding; that seed-time and 
harvest shall never fail: but we also know, that he careth for 
each individual soul that he has made, more than for these. He 
who sent his only-begotten Son into the world, to save the world, 
not because we loved him, but because he /irst loved us, has not 
now left his children alone to grope in the darkness of fixed 
laws, ‘‘if haply they might find him;” but ‘he is near to every 
one of us, even in our hearts.” 

This universe a machine? Better is that image of the ancient 
Norsemen which represents the earth as the tree Igdrasyl, — 
the tree of the universe; for then we should feel that the waters 
of heaven must water it, the sunshine of God’s care must warm 
it constantly, so that its leaves might not fade, nor its branches 
wither. 

With this confidence in our ever-present Father, let us rest in 
peace. In his own good time, he will bring all things right. 
Society may be full of wrongs, evil may abound on every side; 
but we will trust in his love, knowing that all things shall work 
together for our good, if we only have faith. The slave in his 
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chains, the soldier on the battle-field, the poor inebriate in his 
besotted sleep, —all are his children, not one has he forgotten, not 
one but he loves and protects. 

Nor does this doctrine take at all from our own responsibility, 
but rather makes it greater; for, if we are all the children of the 
same Father, then are we all brothers, and bound to help one 
another, and not do evil one to another. 

If he leads us, surely we must do what is right. But if our 
hearts are evil, we cannot feel this trust in God. Sin places a 
bar between us and him. We. hear the voice of God calling; 
but we hide ourselves, for we are ashamed. Our confidence is 
gone, and we feel that he no longer loves us, but that we are 
alienated from him. 

Anew must we turn to him, as to a tender Father; feeling 
that this terrible want and fear are his ways of making us 
desire him, and come to him again; creating in us a desire 
which he only can supply. 

Viewed in this light of God’s constant care, a Father’s all- 
enduring love, how different all things appear! ‘The evils of 
society around us look not so hopeless. Man buys and sells his 
brother man, and brings the curse of slavery upon him; but 
we know that the wicked may flourish, but it is only for a season. 
Nation rises up against nation, and man slays his brother man; 
but the promise is sure, ‘‘ Neither shall they learn war any more, 
nor hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” 
Man gives up his glorious prerogative, which raises him above the 
‘beasts that perish,” and grovels in the gratification of his own 
fleshly appetites ; but the promise is, that the time shall come 
when ‘‘ all shall know the Lord, from the least unto the greatest ; ” 
and then will all be pure in heart, for it is they only who see 
God. 

All are his care, and he will protect his own, and his own time 
must be the right time. Surely we can wait his time, trusting 
in Him who never faileth, and working in the strength of his 
Spirit’s help. 

Let us all, then, strive to live with God in the world, by 
prayer and supplication, doing his will, and trusting in his all- 
abounding and ever-acting love. N. 
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A SERMON, BY REV. JOSEPH H. ALLEN. 


Tim. v. 4: “‘ Show piety at home.” 


Tue word rendered ‘piety’? has a very wide and general mean- 
ing, signifying the whole class of duties that spring from a reve- 
rent affection, and belong especially to the relation of parent and 
child. 

The family is the simplest nucleus or germ of human society. 
It is founded directly on the affections, which are primitive, sim- 
ple, and indestructible. The love of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, spring right from an instinct, and run in the very 
blood. Exalted, chastened, confirmed, made durable and deep, 
they may be, by a right culture; but in germ they are “ pas- 
sional attractions,” belonging to man as man; universal as our 
nature ; re-created fresh and new, in all their primitive force, in 
each succeeding generation. In proportion as one has the ele- 
ments of human nature in him, he will not fail to grow up into 
a capacity for these deep and passionate affections, any more than 
a rose-tree can come to its growth without its fragrant bloom, or 
an oak without its tenacious woody grain. Simple, instinctive, 
universal, these sentiments find their response in every unspoiled 
nature. They make the natural poetry of life; and they are 
the inspiration of the great bulk of the world’s poetry. Love of 
the sexes, which makes the romance of early life, and the endear- 
ments of childhood, — how these two have uttered themselves, 
the world over, in song and story! how they breathe in the sim- 
ple ballad; wreathe themselves about the sterner tale of man’s 
deeds and sufferings; touch, with some pathetic and tender inci- 
dent, the rude experience of war, poverty, misery, and guilt; 
create the whole imaginary realm of drama and romance; and 
move us by their interpretation in the universal language of 
‘music! Phrenologists place the seat of the family affections in 
the base of the brain; which at least answers to the fact that they 
are.at the foundation of all social intercourse, and that all who deal 
powerfully with the character, imagination, and motive, fall back 
upon them to get their purchase upon the general mind. The 
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sorrows, discipline, delights, and willing sacrifices of human love, 
simply and nobly told in Homer, in Shakspeare, in the Bible, 
make the most certain and universal source of human interest. 
All men are capable of understanding them; we should be of 
coarser and harder make than most, not to be moved by sym- 
pathy with them. 

The constant blending of them with the language and scenery 
of romance makes the first of the moral dangers attending them, 
which I wish to consider now, and does its share to falsify the 
fact, and disappoint the hope of life. The natural sentiment is 
exaggerated and idealized. It is in books and hopes and thoughts, 
and the building of airy castles, that the minds of many of us are 
trained for grown-up cares and duties, rather than by early grap- 
pling with the hard fact. So a halo of romantic and ideal beauty 
gathers about that home-association which is the gathering-place 
of our affections and hopes, and the scene of future labors. It is 
through a veil of illusion, more or less, that the young anticipate 
the life that lies before them, — an illusion reflected in the glow- 
ing hope that belongs to the period of youth, and deepened by 
the passion that stirs its blood. Standing at a distance, we touch 
with ideal coloring what we see only through the haze of the 
atmosphere. The hue is delicately softened, and the hard edges 
melted down; as travellers say of the distant prospect of the 
Alps, that an indescribable airy delicacy, warm with the rosy 
tints of twilight, is in their rugged and grand outline faintly 
sketched against the sky. So a romantic and ideal hope tinges 
the prospect of life seen from far; and the breathing voices of 
the world’s poetry and music enhance the half-illusive splendor 
that gilds the name of love, and adorns the scenery of home. 

As blessed and beautiful as is this undecaying sentiment, 
which constitutes so much of the gladness and charm of life, it is 
rebuked in part by an experience almost equally universal. The 
language of idealized affection may be deceptive: it is often shal- 
low and insincere. We know how different is the experience of 
life, from the young dream that pictured it. We know that the 
home, as we find it, is not the scene of a fond imaginary bliss ; 
that the temper or affection is seldom of the ideal cast that earlier 
fancy made it; that the daily care of a child is a very different 
thing from looking on some picture of idealized childish inno- 
cence, or from the caress of a sunny hour, or the pretty wanton- 
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ness of childish sport. We know that home is a scene of care, 
anxiety, and work ; that it tries the temper, demands patience, 
principle, and trust, and exacts often a weary and thankless task. 
We know that nothing is more false than the gay glitter of an 
idle sentiment. A mere instinctive and passionate affection, how- 
ever sincere, can no more be trusted for the permanent joys of 
life, or its long round of care, than it can to take the place 
of industry and thrift in providing for daily wants. If poverty of 
purse comes from slighting one, poverty of soul and temper are 
too apt to be the conclusion of the other. And in no other case 
do we more need principle, self-denial, watchfulness, conscience, 
discipline, and religious faith, than in the delicate training of 
those very affections, to whose impetuous flood so many commit 
themselves as a guarantee of contentment and peace. It is the 
mark of a healthy mind, a well-developed character, and a heart 
(so far) at peace with God, when the freshness of early love 
abides the wear and tear of life; and when, at forty, one has yet 
an-answering sentiment to respond to what, at twenty, was full of 
the bloom and flush of his youthful confidence. 

This vanishing of the early vision, and fading-out of the ideal 
features of life as we come to deal more with the actual scenes 
of it, brings with it danger of another sort. This danger is, that 
the precious and sacred sentiment itself may be squandered by a 
sort of waste and thriftlessness of the heart ; and that, unsteadied 
by principle or unsustained by sympathy, one may fall presently 
into a heartless and scoffing skepticism. When the words of 
tenderness become a mockery and a chill; when the gushing 
affection that flows out so naturally to the child of one’s bosom 
is checked by an inhuman coldness, and a selfish shrinking from 
care, or the craving of some shallower cup of pleasure; when 
thrift has so overgrown the native impulses and genial delights of 
the soul, that one grudges the necessary burden, and sacrifices 
the purest ends of life to its ignoble means ; when one disparages 
and mocks the love that had, made the heart glad, and will not 
believe in any thing unselfish and beautiful in any human soul, — 
then we see the desolation of a false life, or else a most unfor- 
tunate experience. Along with the splendors and artificial de- 
lights of civilized life, there is always growing up a disposition 
to cavil, satirize, and mock. The shallow jest, the flippant talk, 
the vulgar scandal, the biting and heartless satire, always go 
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along with the deeper corruption and baser profligacy, to defame, 
deface, and demolish the pure and blessed constructions of our 
love. Life is poisoned at its’ very source and spring of joy. 
An ugly and mocking spirit takes the place of.those profound and 
holy instincts, which are the birthright and the blessing of every 
unperverted heart. Oh the misery and grief, the bitterness of 
disappointment, the pining solitude, the brooding discontent, the 
days and nights of corroding sorrow, that spring from one per- 
version of this sacred relationship, and have their place in a single 
one out of the myriad of desolated homes ! 

Belonging as this whole matter does to a sphere where perso- 
nal feeling plays so freely, and where each shade of character 
will leave its trace, it is hard to speak of it so as to avoid smooth 
unmeaning talk on one side, or mere reproachful satire on the 
other. Yet a distinct, clear, and instructive word ought to be 
spoken. Here are points affecting the life and conduct of our 
own families daily, the peace, welfare, and dignity of all our homes, 
which at least should be made matters of reflection, dwelt on in 
thought, spoken of in friendly counsel, taken in hand by the 
conscience as the matter of personal duty. The true aim and 
the high possibilities of a rightly regulated household, — depend- 
ing as it does on a thousand acts of self-restraint and forbearance, 
on the perpetual watchfulness of conscience, discipline of cha- 
racter and affection, habit of mutual consideration and trust, and 
not least on — 


‘“‘ The little daily remembered acts 
Of kindness and of love,”— 


that aim, and those blessed possibilities, should be familiar to 
our thought, and a practical motive in our daily conduct. I do 
not believe there is any one who can.safely neglect the reviving 
and training of his better feeling about these things. In this, as 
elsewhere, we are tempted -to an indolent, let-alone, unreflecting 
way of acting and thinking. With a vast amount of good prin- 
ciple, good feeling, and good sense at bottom, we allow errors and 
faults; which need, for their correcting, more thoughtfulness, 
clear convictions, and energetic will. 

And all the more, because it:is a matter wholly beyond the 
reach of rules. The right management of every household, the 
right training of every child, offers a problem wholly new. Each 
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parent must feel at times, almost hopelessly, as if a task of 
immense importance and equal difficulty were put into his untried 
hands ; and as if, with all the experience of the world before him, 
there were nothing to quite reach his case. The advent of every 
little child is a new revelation to the heart, if not to the under- 
standing, of the infinite capacities for good or evil that belong to 
each germ or fragment of our frail humanity. Very heavily and 
oppressively this consciousness will weigh on one who has any 
heart or feeling about it at all. How many of us there are who, 
time and again, are ready to despair of ourselves, to shrink back 
from the task God lays on us, and confess ourselves all too weak 
to sustain the burden of the care of our daily life ! 

It is just here that we need the religion of the home; that is, 
a spirit to instruct, admonish, encourage, and strengthen us. 
This is the office of religion, in every walk of life, —an office 
which comes especially near to us in that walk which leads among 
the scenes of our dearest interests and our daily cares. The 
essential spirit of religion is that faith at bottom in the living 
providence of God, which interprets to us the sacred uses of our 
life, and admonishes us of its exalted destiny, — that faith which 
leads to reliance on the infinite Source of comfort and strength, 
and animates the mutual trust and affection by which as God’s 
children we are bound together. This is the spirit at heart. It 
cannot be defined, only felt. It is the blessed fruit of true reli- 
gion, of pure and spiritual Christianity, in the heart and life. 
The social offices of religion, — how in especial it may be culti- 
vated, how it touches and sanctifies the affections and daily 
courses of the household, — we do not consider now. Let each 
become penetrated with the motive, then seek the most congenial 
and effectual means. 

The single view which I wish to take of it is this; that here 
we are training the growth of character, and unfolding a respon- 
sible will. All of human life may be looked on as a school, and 
certainly there is no more serious or impressive light in which it 
can be regarded. But especially is it so with that powerfully 
moulding influence which flows out from the daily intercourse of 
the household. In the training of the mind and character to fit 
it for mature life, no influence is at all to be compared with this : 
for it begins at the beginning; it goes along with the swift 
growth of those tenderest germs of mind and will; it has in hand 
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especially the culture of the heart, and the formation of habits, 
which cleave to one like his very skin, stature, or complexion. 
And amidst the perplexing detail, the manifold vexation, the 
thousand trivial cares, of the daily life, it is almost as hard as it 
is necessary to keep the mind true to the high thought of what 
the life is to be, —I will not say of the destiny of the coming 
spiritual state, but simply, the momentous consequences to the 
life of the soul, through the whole time of its probation, that flow 
from our fidelity or neglect. 

It would almost work a regeneration in our social life, if parents 
did but heartily apprehend their own belief, as to the opening 
destinies of their children. How vast that all-absorbing thought 
comes upon the mind, oppressing it with a strange and fore- 
boding tenderness, as we look forward to what may be the for- 
tunes of each ignorant, weak, and helpless one that comes upon 
our care, —as we measure the grandeur of a pure, courageous, 
devoted life, or the depth of ignominy and grief to which one so 
dear to us may possibly descend! We see on every hand the 
results of folly, negligence, and lack of judgment. We see it in 
the perverted lives around us, blasted and unhappy. We see it 
in the lack of maiden modesty and manly honor ; in the increas- 
ing power and fascination of vice to one class, and the almost 
helpless exposure to it of another ; in the pitiable absence of the 
loftier aims and blessed charities of life among the young; in the 
hard selfishness, the weary, aimless, fretful existence, among 
those to whom the glorious opportunities of youth have been lost. 
Nay, if we look deeper into the malady that gnaws at the heart 
of our social life, we shall see with shuddering the horrible bond- 
age of corruption to which the fairest of human loveliness may be 
reduced. These are the dreadful possibilities, from which with 
earnest striving, with watching and tears, with long waiting and 
inexhaustible affection and fervent prayer, we would save those 
whom we love most tenderly. We know the gentle and insidious 
approaches that lead to each thought or form of wrong. We 
know the subtle connection which binds together the thousand 
shapes of evil. We know how easily its folds wrap themselves 
about the unguarded part; and that only the powerful constraint 
of circumstance can save from ruin one who is not fortified by a 
fixed principle and a regenerated will. We know the calamity 
that ensues to the character and the whole after-life, when the 
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delicate honor of the soul has been tampered with; when a scru- 
pulous self-respect has been sacrificed, or the mind has harbored 
a deliberate purpose of dishonesty and deceit. The general 
terms I use so cautiously, you may easily make blaze before 
your mind in the light of living examples. They denote the 
forms of evil from which a merciful Providence has (it may be) 
saved most of us, — which we know and feel closely beset the 
walk of those most dear to us. And how delicately shall we 
guard the fair casket of the young soul that is put in our keep- 
ing! how anxiously shall we watch, lest the subtle harm invade 
that shrine which in our heart we have consecrated only to pure 
affections and honorable hopes ! 

Indeed, we scarcely see what but the cheerful impulses and 
healthy native tendencies of the soul saves us from an over- 
anxiety and a morbid, perpetual distrust. But our work must 
be done cheerfully and hopefully, to be done well at all;- so that 
it becomes a sort of duty to look on the bright side. This sug- 
gests the first positive direction, which parents and teachers 
should take to heart: it is to accustom themselves to good and 
encouraging examples of Christian living. We are apt enough, 
most of us, to dwell on the petty faults of those we meet; and 
unconsciously we lower our standard of duty and expectation, we 
debase and demean the habitual temper, and learn to breathe a 
moral atmosphere oppressive to every higher faculty. No one 
thing is more needful to us all than to look on the better side of 
things, — to make a principle of noting and studying the good 
qualities in our neighbors ; and especially to have the mind very 
familiar with some of the best examples of true manhood and 
beautiful womanhood. The silent influence of a true and noble 
life is the very best moral instruction. Precept may go un- 
heeded, reproach irritate, regret or repentance pass away, rules 
of virtue seem tedious or obscure ; but there can hardly be any 
mistaking or evading the power of a high example. I mean not 
only to stimulate one’s self to goodness, but to raise the standard, 
and confirm the pure hope, with which we should always carry 
on the moral culture of the young. We must expect and work 
for great things: else our result is one to be hopelessly and 
lamentably small. 

Another thing: we must not only cultivate the talent of hop- 
ing, but the talent of companionship and sympathy. Think of 

g* 
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it a moment, as regards the relation of parent and child, — the 
effort and the reward. The effort is to restrain impatience, to 
bear patiently with faults, to keep steadily to the task of mend- 
ing them, to cultivate as a matter of principle an open sympathy 
and unreserve : the reward is, that, in due course of years, you 
have the dearest companionship human life can furnish, and per- 
haps it8 most deep and pure fountain of joy, in the intelligent 
intercourse of your child, the matured sympathy tempered by 
filial respect and love on one side, by parental tenderness on the 
other. Consider how heart and soul crave companionship; how 
touchingly a lonely child will show it by innocent fictions in his 
sport, and inventing his little playfellows to fill the empty spaces 
of his heart. You cannot supply the whole of that incessant 
and craving want; but, by keeping the way of parental sympathy 
always open, you can to a very great degree legitimate, guide, 
and consecrate it all. It is the mournful commencement of a 
long course of sorrow, when parent and child begin to grow 
strangers to each other. There may be active recreations and 
required tasks, in which you cannot readily go along with your 
child. There may be particular scenes of companionship and 
enjoyment, from which you are obliged to keep aloof. But it is 
worth great pains and sacrifice to keep near your child, in open 
sympathy and confidence of heart at least, even through every 
sort of recreation that you approve. Far better it would be to 
have that constant supervision and restraint which modern French 
manners are said to have made necessary, than that you should 
be a stranger to the friendships and pleasures of your child, or 
that the loose and dissolute manners, which so many in our 
larger cities are adopting, should desecrate the simple and austere 
purity of a Christian home. Let the habit of a watchful and 
affectionate sympathy be cherished between parent and child; 
and certainly there can be no greater safeguard among the dan- 
gers that more or less assail us all, — no greater resource of joy 
against the coming years, when the heart you are training now 
shall be your chief solace in the increasing loneliness of age. 

It is the blessedness of that near intercourse which grows up 
at the family hearth, that as it gives the young the support of 
maturer strength and wisdom, so it renews and perpetuates the 
fresh fountain of youthful feeling in those who are growing old. 
This is the piety, i.e., the sacred and reverent love, of home, — 
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the d&fence from moral peril, the heart and life of all good 
influence. Let the blessed way of it be always open. Let the 
spirit of it be crowned and blessed by a religious trust in the love 
of God the Father, and in the higher life opening before us, — 
that its fruit may be found, abundantly and fair. Clear know- 
ledge of the danger, strong motive to fidelity, an oppressive con- 
sciousness of how much should be done, —all these you have 
already. Lay to heart, then, this one other lesson, of a cheerful 
trust, and a willing, active sympathy; so that those profound 
and primitive affections, which with so many of us are but the 
blind and unreasoning instinct, liable to be dethroned or defaced 
so easily, may be enlightened by a right religious culture, and 
refined into the holy Christian grace of charity, or spiritual love, 
which is the bond of perfectness. 


———__——— 


OUR HOMES. 


WE are not certain that all our homes present the attractive fea- 
tures which are*so often conceded to them. If they were thus 


filled with pleasant associations, should we not more often find 
the whole household gathered in one circle, instead of looking upon 
the heads of the family entirely left to find their whole enjoyment 
in each other’s society? We are aware of the varied attractions 
abroad in the form of lectures, operas, public business, politics, 
and private entertainments; we are willing all should have their 
full share of patronage: but we do plead that some time should 
be scrupulously set apart to remain at home. I know that we in 
middle life have so many reminiscences which cluster about the 
domestic fireside, that it is difficult to conceive of a home from 
which the social and familiar intercourse of family interests are 
banished; but have we not reason to question whether, with the 
abandonment of the open fireplace, there has not been a shutting- 
up of the kindly warmth of affection and the free play of social 
intercourse akin to the stoves and registers, or unseen agencies, 
by which our bodies are warmed? Our modern heat-conductors 
do their work silently ; we only require of them to keep the ther- 
mometer at a given point; and so we cover up the hearthstone 
and the blazinz fire about which we early clustered, and which is 
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fraught with such agreeable memories; and we have sométimes 
fancied we, too, have covered up some of the genial warmth and 
innocent hilarity in which we were wont to indulge when there 
were set places for the old arm-chairs, and sufficient space in the 
centre for the whole family. Every thing that is mew is not 
always of necessity an improvement. We may have more luxu- 
ries; but if they serve to make us more selfish, and keep us pent 
up in a narrow enclosure, the very indolence and apathy they 
foster may prove a great curse to our moral well-being. We will 
venture to introduce the remark of a friend with whom we were 
conversing lately upon the expediency of carrying water-pipes over 
our dwelling, even if it be irrelevant to the subject upon which 
we started. Said my friend, ‘‘I am a thorough conservative, 
opposed to full one half of modern inventions, simply because so 
much pains are taken for labor-saving schemes; and these im- 
provements are falsely so called, because they enervate the whole 
physical and moral energies which by former action were kept in 
more vigorous play.” ‘‘I remember,” continued he, ‘‘ when my 
mother took me a tiny boy under one arm, and her water-pail 
upon the other; and we tripped down together to a spring that 
flowed at the foot of a steep hill. There she stooped down, and 
filled her pail, and, with both her burdens, blithely ascended the 
hill, without ever venturing a complaint, but rather always 
uttering a thanksgiving, that ‘such clear, pure water was so 
easily obtained.’ That thought deters me from introducing 
water-pipes over my dwelling, whereby my hired dependents or 
my own children are absolved from all labor to procure this much- 
used blessing.” Cannot we all remember the tall well-sweep, with 
the bucket encased with ice in wintry weather, so that full half its 
usual contents were diminished thereby? yet who ever heard of a 
complaint that it was in ‘a bleak situation,” or that “‘ we ought 
not to be exposed to the blasts and storms to obtain it”? Ifa 
neighbor had introduced the improvement of bringing it within 
the precincts of a sink-room, which was proverbially ‘colder than 
out of doors,”’ did not the family always regret the change, think- 
ing the purity of the water was impaired by being drawn through 
a leaden pipe? Now, as these matters are about home, we shall 
be pardoned for leaping from the fireside we just left, while we 
return to the register, about which only the father and mother of 
the family are seated. 
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Mr. A. sits rattling his newspaper, vainly attempting to elicit 
from it some other “items of interest.” Mrs. A. commences a 
conversation: ‘‘ Husband, I do not believe I shall be able to keep 
our cook much longer; she grows exceeding impudent;” and 
here follows a tedious narrative of half a score of remarks which 
have passed between the mistress and the employed. The hus- 
band sighs: it is an old story, for which he knows no remedy by 
change, that plan having been tried and failed times without num- 
ber. The evils of housekeeping are now commented upon; a 
state of feeling is induced which is far from promising an agree- 
able evening, when suddenly Mr. A. recollects an engagement he 
made with a particular friend (it may be to the club-house, or the 
caucus, or opera); and poor Mrs. A. is left to await her daugh- 
ter’s return at midnight from the private ball, and the young 
men from she knows not where. 

Mrs. B. has a large family: they are just at the ages to de- 
mand excitement. They have been at board in gay hotels during 
the summer; life has been one incessant holiday; home appears 
dull to them. If they converse at all, it is the description of 
some splendid dress which Ada or Annie wore at Mrs. Free- 
mont’s ball; they need a new brocade; and the elder daughter 
mentions what “‘love of diamonds may be bought at Dash the 
jeweller’s.”” The father is pondering over an article in the even- 
ing journal, which attempts to account for the stringency of the 
money market. (Why not, my dear sir, why not read the statis- 
tics which your children are furnishing?) The young men in 
this household have so often heard the teasing and coaxing of 
their sisters, is it any wonder they have gone out in quest of more 
entertaining conversation ? 

Another lamentable feature about our homes is, there are no 
children there. Little Miss, who has passed her eighth year, 
wants the dressmaker to put three flounces upon her skirt; the 
milliner must make her hat precisely like ‘‘ mamma’s ;” and her 
tiny feet are encased in such delicate gaiters, that she often pre- 
fers staying in the house to a romp in the street with the few 
girls who wear thick shoes, and have such ruddy faces. But she 
does not often play with her doll; ‘‘it is too babyish;”’ she is 
trying to arrange her hair to make her look more womanly; and, 
in two years hence, she will be delighted with the attention of 
Master Liliput, who tips his vizor so much like an older gentle- 
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man to her sister of sixteen. Oh! this budding womanhood 
ought to be checked by you fond mothers, if you would make 
present or future homes what they once were, and should again 
become. 

We may be accused of drawing our daguerreotypes from rare 
specimens. I hope they are so; but if the seeds of such train- 
ing is not springing up in some dwarfish proportions, our eyes 
have looked upon shadows, and supposed them real personifica- 
tions. We know there are homes which bear no resemblance to 
the pictures we have drawn; where, if there are no firesides, the 
sweet amenities of domestic affections are nurtured; some few 
instances (shall we say few?) where a seat by the centre-table is 
more inviting than the merry dance, and a conversation with the 
father and mother is far more agreeable than being seated at an 
opera beside some young gentleman who can talk nonsense by 
the volume. Perhaps we ought not to expect too much; we do 
not find the gravity of age upon the shoulders of the young; we 
do not ask for grave reasoning upon facts, while fancy is in her 
teens; we only entreat that home may be the retreat where coun- 
sel may be sought, and kindly offices rendered, and brothers and 
sisters may live in the closest harmony; and we are sure, if pro- 
perly trained in early discipline, taught to reverence and obey, 
and made to look upon the cheerful countenances of parents, and 
to listen to such conversation as never wearies either young or 
old, being spiced with variety and innocent wit and healthy recre- 
ation, — I say we are sure, if such homes were found in city or 
country, we should not so often find causes of regret that our 
children only ate and slept under our roofs, but neither sought 
counsel or encouragement from our lips. Cannot we all make 
such homes? It is never too late to try. H. S. E. 


Dy1ne@ Worps or WILBERFORCE. — “ Read the Bible — read 
the Bible! Let no religious book take its place. Through all 
my perplexities and distresses, I never read any other book, and I 
never felt the want of any other. It has been my hourly study; 
and all my knowledge of the doctrines, and my acquaintance with 
the experience and realities, of religion, have been derived from 
the Bible only. I think religious people do not read the Bible 
enough. Books about religion may be useful enough, but they 
will not do instead of the simple truth of the Bible.” 
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THE sabbath school has been so long regarded as an established 
institution among us, that it is now almost universally considered 
as an essential appendage to, if not in its truest and highest phase 
a co-worker with, the church. To one not conversant with its 
peculiar details, and judging only from general observation, it 
would be pronounced a most potent and efficacious means of Chris- 
tian culture, and a wide-spread and important influence would be 
expected to flow from its instructions. 

Let a mere casual observer go into our schools, of any denomi- 
nation, and, basing his conclusions upon external, superficial ap- 
pearances, in most cases he might pronounce them in a flourishing 
and growing condition, and congratulate himself and others upon 
the advance of the present age, so far as the religious nurture of 
the young is concerned. 

That such advance has been made, we do not deny; neither do 
we deny that the sabbath school has been, and still is, productive 
of much good. But, to the thoughtful and reflecting mind, there 
are various and perplexing questions connected with this whole 
system of religious teaching, that demand careful thought, judi- 
cious examination, and serious reflection, from all interested in its 
permanence and usefulness. 

And in the first place we would speak of the external arrange- 
ment and essential order of the school. In a previous article,* 
we expressed our opinion that the time devoted to the exercises 
and instructions of the school should not be confined to a single 
hour of the sabbath. But, admitting this arrangement to be 
necessary in many quarters, at least for the present, in order to 
make this short period of instruction conducive to the best results, 
the most perfect order, system, and serious reverence, should per- 
vade all the exercises of the school. Where this is not the case, 
— where, as in too many schools, amusement is made paramount 
to instruction, and order sacrificed to the caprice of the passing 
moment, — a most grievous wrong is done to the spiritual natures 
of all concerned. Amusement, laughter, or trifling conversation 
among the pupils; whispering among the teachers; lessons recited 


* The number for August, 1854. 
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at hap-hazard, or as a mere form, often followed by an address 
with no point, no definite aim, as if the speaker felt he was con- 
ferring an obligation in saying something, no matter what or how 
trifling; a hasty dismission, and a hurried exit ;— such a school, 
or one in any way resembling such, is worse, — we speak delibe- 
rately, — infinitely worse, than an entire absence of religious 
instruction. Religion is degraded, truth dethroned, and Christ 
crucified anew. 

Let a child have no religious instruction; let him be debarred, 
by early want and disadvantage, from the public instructions of 
the sabbath, and we would gladly believe, that, in the Father’s 
all-embracing love, such a soul would be so influenced by the 
secret monitions of the Spirit, that the germs of a true, spiritual 
life would be. quickened, and expand in fuil and beautiful unfold- 
ings, in the genial light of the heavenly land, beneath the Sa- 
viour’s tender guardianship. 

But let the child enter a school that is dharnetinindl by disorder 
and frivolity, let him be placed under the charge of a teacher who 
has no vital sense of the infinite moment of his work, and the 
germs of religious sensibility are soon crushed; the conscience is 
deadened ; faith grows dim, and dies; the interest flags; religion 
becomes a mere ceremony, without any‘living spirit; the present 
is all, and eternity and retribution and Christ and heaven are mere 
barren formulas. And, even in a school where the general regu- 
lations are orderly and systematic, and the exercises devout and 
serious, if the child receive direct instruction from a teacher 
whom he knows to be worldly, frivolous, and careless, the same 
effect will more than probably result in that individual case. If 
the child be blessed by religious home influences, such results 
may be in part counteracted, but never wholly; the after-life, if 
rightly directed, must be a struggle to overcome such early im- 
pressions; and how hard that struggle, few, save the individual 
himself, ean tell. 

Is it asked, What, then, must be done? We answer emphati- 
cally, Insist upon order, method, and discipline, in the general 
government of the school, and in individual classes ; and, if such 
cannot be had by the use of firm and judicious means, let the 
school be closed at once. Nothing can be effected worthy of a 
Christian school without order. The sooner an ill-managed, ill- 
regulated, ill-governed school is disbanded, the better. 
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That order and discipline can be maintained, without any direct 
show of authority, and seriousness and reverence characterize the 
hour, we well know. But there must first exist the serious, 
devout, reverential spirit, in both superintendents and teachers; 
and this leads us at once to another important consideration, viz., 
What should be the chief aim of Sunday-school instruction, and 
who are fitted to teach ? 

The office of the teacher is a voluntary one. He is not com- 
pelled to enter it, and he can leave it when he pleases. He 
passes no examination, and no diploma is required of his fitness 
for the work. The responsibility is his own, and to his own Mas- 
ter must he stand or fall. 

But, to any serious mind, such questions as the following must 
arise, as he takés upon himself this office; and to these, if true 
to himself, he must give some definite answer: ‘‘ What aim am I 
to keep steadily in view? What should be the true object of my 
instruction and influence? Is it merely to implant religious 
knowledge in the minds of those committed to my care, or to 
achieve the higher end of awakening in their souls a spiritual 
life, a personal love to the Saviour, and a profound trust, a reve- 
rential fear, and childlike faith in the universal Father ?”’ 

To impart religious knowledge alone, we deem of unspeakable 
importance. To make a child clearly and definitely acquainted 
with the great facts and truths of religion, and of the foundation 
upon which such truths rest, is doing a work, which, with the 
divine blessing, may be sanctified to his eternal salvation. If 
such teaching be regular and thorough, its importance cannot be 
over-estimated ; for it is a strong safeguard against superstition, 
and the foundation of free, personal inquiry and truth. 

But there is a still higher end to be achieved, a nobler work to 
be accomplished, and one which we feel has been far too much 
neglected among us. To awaken the spiritual life in another 
soul; to rouse the dormant affections, and draw them to God; to 
lead the spirit to feel its personal indebtedness to Christ as a Sa- 
viour, to awaken within it a deep sense of its need of divine 
renewal, and of pardon and salvation through a crucified Re- 
deemer; — these are the highest, the noblest, aims, and such as 
are alone worthy the Christian teacher, without which he ought 
never to assume such responsibilities. The simple facts of gospel 


truth are comparatively easy to teach; and here, we fear, many 
VOL. XIII. 10 
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rest satisfied. But will such teaching alone be deemed sufficient 
in that hour when called upon to render up an account of the 
souls committed to our charge? No: there must be in the heart 
the fire of devotion kindled from the secret altar, the realizing 
sense of divine things, the consciousness of addressing immortal 
spirits, if our words are to have any vital efficacy. 

Intellectual teaching, and the storing of the mind with religious 
truth, is essential and all-important in its true place; but this 
alone never touches the heart, never calls forth the warm emo- 
tion, the grateful prayer, the repentant sigh. Soul must speak 
to soul. The child quickly sees where the whole heart is inte- 
rested; and, if this is wanting, truth, however divine, will fall 
cold and lifeless from his teacher’s lips. 

How many pupils are there in our schools who could relate 
accurately all the leading facts of the gospel history; but how 
few of such feel an interest in its truths as a personal concern, 
vitally affecting their whole immortal being and destiny! And 
why is it that so very few, as they leave our schools, take any 
active part in the support of religious institutions, or feel any 
strong attachment to the church? May not the want be traced 
to early religious influences, or rather to the absence of such? 
And, whatever may have been the deficiences of home-education, 
is not the evil to be ascribed in part to the sabbath instructions ? 
Is the school a co-worker with the church? The teacher stands, 
as it were, between the child and the world, and possesses means 
and opportunities of influencing directly the spirit, which, next 
to a parent, he alone can possess. 

Let him say to himself, from week to week, and from day to 
day, ‘‘ For those immortal souls I'am responsible.’ Let them be 
borne in remembrance in his daily prayers of intercession, and let 
his words of instruction come from the heart. Let him converse 
judiciously, yet freely, with his pupils upon their personal reli- 
gious concerns, teaching them the necessity of a new birth, of 
their weakness and helplessness without divine aid, of the cer- 
tainty of a righteous retribution, thus leading them to Christ as 
a personal Saviour. Let him teach them, through his own life- 
giving spirit, that, however young, they have a part in the pro- 
mises and hopes of the gospel; and never let him rest satisfied 
with listening merely to a recitation, or teaching mere facts. 
Such a sabbath hour, if not lost, is far, very far, from accom- 
vlishing its highest ends. 
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Immortal spirits are before you, — spirits with earnest aspira- 
tions, longing desires, strong passions, and warm affections, — 
souls which God has created, and for which Christ died. Have 
you no direct, earnest message to such?— no word of personal 
appeal, of gentle sympathy and encouragement, or of solemn 
warning? Living now in eternity, with the solemnities of being 
for ever encompassing you, must your lips be sealed upon the 
most important of all themes, — those which directly affect the 
eternal, immortal destiny of those under your care? Have you 
made their characters a study, sought to understand their springs of 
action, to win their affections, and thus to speak to their conscious 
selves? And, especially among the older pupils, how much may 
be gained by this free communion of soul with soul! It is no 
longer the often cold relation-of teacher and pupil, but immortal 
spirits are pressing on to the same heavenly goal. 

Enough has there been of mere intellectual teaching, — enough 
of random, indefinite teaching. We want truths as they came 
glowing from the intense earnestness of a Paul, or the calm, 
rapt, devoted love of a John. 

We need warmth, vitality, the faith that leans on God, and 
trusts in an ever-present Saviour, — the faith that looks beyond 
the veil, and realizes things invisible. But can a worldly mind, 
an unsanctified heart, speak of such things? Will they not seem 
all untrue, all unreal ? 

To teach Christ, and to awaken the religious life in the young 
spirit, we do need, pressingly and urgently, a higher order of 
teachers, — not merely such as are intellectually fitted for their 
work, important as this is, but souls consecrated to Christ, who 
commune with him in daily duty, who wait upon the Spirit, and 
feel that they are only truly living as they receive constantly 
strength and light and inspiration from the great Source of truth, 
manifested in a divine Saviour. 

Is it said, that, by adopting this standard, or even approxi- 
mating to it, we should at once exclude many teachers? Better, 
far better, would it be to exclude such as teach merely from cus- 
tom, or as a form, who know nothing of the depths of the inward 
life, than to render the most momentous of religious truths mat- 
ters of cold indifference to the hearts of the young, the exposed, 

and the tempted. 

Let us have teachers worthy the name of their Master, — 
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consecrated teachers, and the question will no longer be asked, 
Are our schools fulfilling their appointed ends? Deadness, cold- 
ness, and indifference will be banished from our schools, and, as 
of old, there will be a visible outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and 
a new awakening to the reality of divine things. 

Shall we not pray earnestly, devoutly, and perseveringly, for 
this higher consummation, that our schools may become living 


branches of the one true Vine? 
H. M. 


EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. 


WE conclude, below, our reprint of Dr. Bushnell’s interesting article on 


“THE CHRISTIAN TRINITY A PRACTICAL TRUTH.” 


‘But we will not so dismiss the question, lest by an evasion of respon- 
sibility, at the point reached, we may seem to regard the Trinity as a matter 
only of words, and not in any proper sense an eternal fact. Our impression 
then is, that a very great gain, as regards the intelligent apprehension of this 
subject, will be made by simply giving full place, at the outset, to the admis- 
sion that God is not a person or personal being, save in some qualified and 
partly tropical sense. For we can every one see at a glance, that he cannot, 
as an infinite being, be comprehended under any such finite term literally 
taken. And yet he isa person. Who of us, except a few speculative Panthe- 
ists, doubts that he is a person, or apprehends any want of honest reality or 
solid eternity in the word when he is called a person? Doubtless the word 
is a figure (whether we have ever so thought of it or not); but it does not fol- 
low, that, because it is a figure, there is therefore nothing in God to meet and 
support the figure. Precisely in the same way, and with as good reason, God 
may be a Trinity of persons. There is in fact no greater difficulty in con- 
ceiving God as three persons, than there is in conceiving him as one; for he 
may as well be three without any breach of his unity, as one without any 
breach of his infinity. Indeed, it may be and very probably is true, that 
what we mean by asserting the personality of God is simply to predicate of 
him that sociality, conversibility, or, to coin a word yet more general, that 
relationality which is verified to us, and practically realized in us by the 
Trinity. 

‘«« However this may be, it is an important consideration, and one that goes 
far to evince the profound reality of the persons, that as God in revelation 
assumes all the attitudes and acts, all the forms of personality, so, in a like 
free manner, he displays a relative action of three persons towards each other, 
and upon the world, — God and with God, sending and sent, conversing with, 
ascending to, proceeding from, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In all which, 
the Trinity is seen to be, not a matter of words only, but a reality or fact in 
the world of action. So far at least, the case is clear. ‘What, then, shall we 
say of this tripersonality acted by God, — what account shall we make of it? 
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Is it that God will accommodate himself in this manner to finite minds? 
That would reduce the Trinity to an occasional matter, a voluntary expe- 
dient ; which would be a supposition as painful, and quite as remote from all 
our most earnest convictions, as to believe that his personality is a merely 
occasional matter, an act of voluntary accommodation to our finite apprehen- 
sions, and not any part of his eternal property or idea. 

‘* What, then, is it that gives us the impression, when we speak of God’s 
personality, that it is an eternal property in him, a something which apper- 
tains to the divine idea itself?. It cannot be that he exists as an infinite sub- 
stance in the mould of our human personality ; it cannot be that there is a core 
of literal personality wrapped up in his infinite substance. It is not enough 
that he acts personality in a way of voluntary accommodation to men. It can 
be only that, by some interior necessity, he is thus accommodated, in his action, 
to the finite ; for what he does by the necessity of his nature as truly pertains 
to his idea, and is as truly inherent in him, as if it were the form of his divine 
substance itself. And precisely here we come upon the Nicene Trinity. This 
and all the formulas of Trinity that assert the ‘eternal generation’ affirm the 
unity of the persons as a unity of substance, — duoobavl, ‘ same in substance,’— 
and then regarding the eternal going on, so to speak, of God, his living pro- 
cess or act [actus purissimus], they find him eternally threeing himself, or 
generating three persons. These documents do not mean that God, at some 

. date in his almanac called eternity, begat his Son, and sent forth his Holy 
Spirit ; but that, in some high sense undefinable, he is datelessly and eternally 
becoming three, or by a certain inward necessity being accommodated in his 
action to the categories of finite apprehension, — adjusted to that, as that to~ 
the receiving of his mystery. 

“This necessary act of God is sometimes illustrated by a reference to our 
necessary action, in the process of consciousness. Thus, in simply being con- 
scious, which we are, not by act of will, but by force of simply being what 
we are, we first take note of ourselves ; secondly, raise a conception or thought 
of ourselves ; and, thirdly, recognize the correspondence of that conception 
with ourselves, And this we do as long as we exist, and because we exist. 
And some have gone so far as even to discover, in this fact, a parallel and a 
real explication of the Trinity of God. The illustration is reliable, however, 
only as a demonstration of the intensely inherent character of all necessary 
action. Were this three-folding of consciousness a matter of substance, it 
would not be more truly inherent than it is, regarded as an act. 

“Tf, then, we dare to assume what is the deepest, most adorable fact of 
God’s nature, that he is a being infinite, inherently related in act to the finite, 
otherwis¢ impossible ever to be found in that relation, thus and therefore a 
being who is everlastingly threeing himself in his action, to be and to be 
known as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, from eternity to eternity; we are 
brought out full upon the Christian Trinity, and that in the simple line of 
practical inquiry itself. It is nothing but the doctrine that God is a being 
practically related to his creatures. And for just this reason it was that Christ, 
in the commission given to his disciples, set forth his formula of Trinity, a3 a 
comprehensive designation for the gospel, and a revelation of the everlasting 
ground it has, in the inherent properties of God. He calls it therein as empha- 
tically as possible his ‘everlasting gospel,’ a work as old as the Trinity of 
God, a valid and credible work, because it is based in the Trinity of God. 
So glorious and high, and yet so nigh, is God; related in all that is inmost, 
most inherent in his nature and eternity, to our finite want, and the double 
kingdom of nature and grace, by which we are to be raised up and perfected 
for the skies,—a being who is at once absolute and relational; an all- 
containing, all-supporting Unity, and a manifolding humanly personal love ; 
the All in all itself, and yet above all, through all, and in all; of whom also, 
and through whom, and to whom, be glory for ever. 

“‘ How very distant any such conception of the Christian Trinity may be 
from most ns we are well aware. The most they look for in it is to find 
that it is barely defensible. That it contains the whole staple of Christianity, 
they do not suspect, and will be ready, it may be, to set down as a visionary 

10* 
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and over-fond estimate of its import. With the greater satisfaction, therefore, 
do we hail the expression of a deeper and more adequate conviction, by some 
of the first minds of our age; accepting, in their words, the tokens of an ulti- 
mate return of the world to a more thoughtful spirit and a more truly Chris- 
tian impression. Thus Mr. Coleridge — and who has given a more pervading 
and more thoroughly Christian impulse to the English mind of the day than 
he ? — declares that ‘the article of Trinity is religion, is reason, and its uni- 
versal formula; that there neither is nor can be any religion, any reason, but 
what is, or is an expression of the truth of, the Trinity.’ Neander, in like 
manner, and with a similar title to respect, calls it ‘ the fundamental article of 
the Christian faith; and we recognize therein,’ he says, ‘the essential con- 
tents of Christianity summed up in brief; . . . . in which threefold relation 
the whole Christian knowledge is completely announced.’ (History, vol. i. 
. 572.) 

. ‘¢ But these are testimonies of opinion, not of practice. There is yet another 
class of witnesses, even a great cloud of them, who ire more to our purpose, 
and better authorities than these. We mean those living myriads of God on 
earth and above, who, apart from all scholarship and philosophy, have been 
raised to a participation of God so transcendent in the faith of this adorable 
mystery. Why or how it is a truth they have not been able, it may be, and 
as little cared, to find; for it had proved itself to their experience in such a 
raising of their consciousness, and a communication to them of the divine 
nature so indisputably witnessed, as to make them inaccessible to all the 
colder assaults of scepticism. Sometimes they have stated a Trinity to which 
there have been abundant reasons for exception, and yet they have found 
such practical virtue in that, as to be raised quite above the incumbrances 
added ; and seem even to have had it for a part of their joy, to see how the 
fires of their faith could burn up all the chaff of their head. The, wise ones 
of the church and the speculative schools sometimes give them pity; or, what 
is not far different, set them forth as the weaklings of the faith, who make a 
virtue of their ecstasies over what has been imposed upon their superstition ; 
but the revelations of eternity will show who were weakest and most on a 
level with pity, — they who could so readily fall into the abysses of the divine 
mystery, or the wise pretenders who stood questioning over syllables and 
refining in distinctions, till they:/had shut away all mystery, and taken up 
for _ a dull residuum just equal to the petty measures of their under- 
standing. 

‘“« Could we bring up this great cloud of witnesses, and hear them speak to 
the question we have here on hand, or could we but gather up the words in 
which they have recorded their experience in the faith, even these would con- 
tribute a weight of evidence to the truth we are asserting, and shed a glory 
over it such as to quite forbid the need of any other argument. Thus, for 
example, we should hear, at Heidelberg, two centuries and a half ago, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of divinity, Francis Junius, testifying that he was in 
fact converted from atheism by the Christian Trinity, or by the sense of God 
rolled in upon his soul by means of that stupendous mystery of the gospel. 
Having fallen into great looseness of living, and become an atheist in his opi- 
nions, his Christian father kindly puts a New Testament in his hands, 
requesting him to read it; and the result is, that, opening on a passage most 
of all likely as it would commonly be supposed to offend and fortify his scep- 
ticism, he is visited, in its mysterious and sublime words, by such a sense of 
God. as overwhelms gnd instantly stifles the doubts which no mere argument 
of books and treatises had been able to remove. He shall give the account in 
his own words: ‘Here therefore I open that New Testament, the gift of 
heaven; at first sight and without design, I light upon that most august 
chapter of the Evangelist and Apostle St. John, “In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word was God,” &c. I read part 
of the chapter, and am so affected as I read, that, on a sudden, I perceive the 
divinity of the subject, and the majesty and authority of the writing, far ex- 
ceeding all human eloquence. I shuddered, was confounded, and was so 
affected that I scarce knew myself. Thou didst remember me, O Lord my 
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God, for thy great mercy, and didst receive a lost sheep into thy flock.’ 
(Bayle’s Dictionary.) 

“The testimonies of Christian experience rejoicing in this truth are of 
course more frequent. Thus the mild and sober Howe, explaining in what 
manner the Trinity is to be connected with Christian experience, says, coinci- 
dently with what we have advanced concerning the relational nature of the 
fact: ‘ When, therefore, we are to consider God as related to us as our God, 
we must take in and bring together each of these notions and conceptions 
concerning him; we must take in the conceptions of each of the persons, — 
“‘ God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, is my God.” How 
admirable a thing is this! How great and high thoughts ought we to have 
concerning the privilege state of our case! Indeed there is nothing that we 
have to consider of this God, or to look after the knowledge of, to answer the 
curiosity of a vain mind, but every thing and any thing that may answer 
the necessity of a perishing soul. Whatever is requisite to our real felicity 
and blessedness, we may look to all that is in God, as determined by a special 
relation unto us.’ (Works, p. 1100.) 

«Jeremy Taylor, holding the truth of the Christian Trinity to be a truth 
entirely practical, apprehensible therefore in its real evidence only by expe- 
rience, says: ‘He who goes about to speak of the mystery of the Trinity, and 
does it by words and names of man’s invention, talking of essences and exist- 
ences, hypostases and personalities, priorities in coequalities, and unity in 
pluralities, may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk of 
something he knows not what; but the good man who feels the power of the 
Father, to whom the Son is become wisdom, sanctification, and righteousness, 
and in whose heart the Spirit is shed abroad, — this man, though he under- 
stands nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity.’ 

‘Again, the Marquis de Renty, a distinguished French disciple of the 
seventeenth century, opens the secret of his own living experience in these 
words: ‘I bear in me ordinarily an experimental verification and a plenitude 
of the most holy Trinity, which elevates me to a simple view of God; and 
with that I do all that his providence enjoins me, not regarding any thing for 
the greatness or littleness of it, but only the order of God, and the glory it 
may render him.’ (Life of De Renty.) 

“The testimony of Edwards, a man whose intellectual sobriety and philo- 
sophic majesty of character are not to be disrespected, corresponds: ‘And 
God has appeared glorious unto me on account of the Trinity. It has made 
me have exalting thoughts of God that he subsists in three persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The sweetest joys and delights I have experienced 
have not been those that have arisen from the hope of my own good estate, 
but in a direct view of the glorious things of the gospel.’ (Life, p. 132-3.) 

“The celebrated Lady Maxwell, a follower of Wesley, is more abundant in 
these revelations. She says: ‘ Yesterday he made his goodness to pass before 
me in a remarkable manner, while attending public worship. I was favored 
with a clear view of the Trinity, which I never had before, and enjoyed 
fellowship with a triune God. I was in the spirit on the Lord’s day, and 
felt my mind fixed in deep contemplation upon that glorious incomprehensible 
object, the ever-blessed Trinity. Hitherto I have been led to view the Holy 
Ghost chiefly as an agent, now I behold him distinctly as the third person 
of the Trinity. I have, in my own soul, an experimental proof of the truth of 
this doctrine, but find human language perfectly insufficient for speaking or 
writing intelligibly on the subject. Eternity alone can unfold the sacred 
mystery; but in the meantime what we may and do comprehend of it is re- 
plete with comfort to the Christian.’ (Life, p. 258.) 

‘It is impossible not to admire the gospel formula that can so flood the 
human soul in its narrowed and blinded state with the sense of God, and 
raise it to a pitch of blessing so transcendent. The amazing power of the 
Trinity, acting thus on the human imagination, and the contribution thus 
made to Christian experience, cannot be overestimated. 

“ After we have discovered, in this manner, how closely related the Chris- 
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tian Trinity is to Christian expérience, and all the highest realizations of God, 
it will not be difficult to account for the remarkable tenacity of the doctrine. 
No doctrine is more paradoxical in its terms. None can be more mercilessly 
tortured by the application of a little logic, such as the weakest and smallest 
wits are master of. None has been more often or with a more peremptory 
confidence repudiated by sections of the church and teachers of high distinc- 
tion. The argument itself, too, has always been triumphant regarding the 
mere logical result; for the fact is logically absurd, and there is no child who 
cannot so handle the words as to show that no three persons can be one. 
And yet, for some reason, the doctrine would not die! It cannot die! Once 
thought, it cannot be expelled from the world. And this for the reason that 
its life is in men’s hearts, not in their heads. Impressing God in his true 
personality and magnitude, — impressing and communicating God in that 
grand twofold economy, by which he is brought nigh to our fallen state and 
accommodated to our wants as sinners, showing us God inherently related 
both to our finite capacity and our evil necessity, what can ever expel it 
from the world’s thought? As soon shall we part with the daylight or the 
air, as lapse into the cold and feeble monotheism in which some teachers of 
our time are ready to boast as the gospel of reason and the unity of a personal 
fatherhood. No: this corner-stone is not to be so easily removed. It was 
planted before the foundation of the world, and it will-remain. It is eter- 
nally woven into the practical economy of God’s kingdom, and must there- 
fore stand firm. Look up,O man! Look up, thou sinner! in thy fall, and 
behold thy God, eternally Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; bringing all his 
vastness down to thy littleness, all the power of his will to release thee from 
the power of his will, acting, manifolding, circling round thee, inherently 
fitted, though infinite, to thy finite want, and so to be the spring of thy bene- 
diction for ever ! 

‘* We are fully conscious of the tameness and poverty of the illustrations 
by which we have endeavored to set forth this greatest of all subjects. What 
can a mortal say that is worthy of this transcendent mystery of God? Even 
if he should some time seem to be raised in it quite above mortality, how can 
he utter that which is so plainly unutterable? Well is it if he does not seem 
rather to have blurred than cleared the glorious majesty of the subject, by the 
consciously dull and feeble trivialities he has offered. Indeed we could not 
dare to offer a discussion so far below the real merit of the theme, were it not 
for the conviction that there is a lower and feebler inadequacy, in our com- 
mon holding of the theme, from which it is scarcely possible to detract. To 
hold this grand subtonic mystery, in the ring of whose deep reverberation we 
receive our heaviest impressions of God, as it it were only a thing just recei- 
vable, not profitable; a dead truth, not a living,; a theologic article, wholly 
one side of the practical life; a truth so scholastic and subtle as to have, in 
fact, no relation to Christian experience; nothing, we are sure, can be less 
adequate than this, or bring a loss to religion that is more deplorable, unless 
it be a flat denial of the mystery itself. In this view, we cannot but indulge 
a degree of hope that what we have been able to say, however insufficient or 
unequal to the theme, may yet have a certain value, as a tract for the times ; 
raising at least a question of respect for the doctrine, where it has been re- 
nounced ; starting other and worthier contemplations of it where it is received ; 
and preparing some, in the legitimate use, to find how glorious and blessed a 
gift to experience, how vast an opening of God to man, how powerful, trans- 
forming, transporting, this great mystery of God may be! ‘We can wish the 
reader nothing more beatific in this life than to have found and fully brought 
into feeling the practical significance of this eternal act or fact of God, which 
we call the Christian Trinity. Nowhere else do the bonds of limitation burst 
away as here. Nowhere else does the soul launch upon immensity as here ; 
nowhere fill her burning censer with the eternal fires of God, as when she 


sings, — 


One inexplicably three, 
One in simplest unity. 
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“Who that has been able, in some frame of holy longing after God, to 
clear the petty shackles of logic, and the paltry quibbles of a world-wise spe- 
culation, committing his soul up freely to the inspiring impulse of this divine 
mystery as it is celebrated in some grand doxology of Christian worship, and 
has so been lifted into conscious fellowship with the great celestial minds, in 
their higher ranges of beatitude, and their shining tiers of glory, has not 
known it as being, at once, the deepest, highest, widest, most enkindling, and 
most practical of all practical truths ? 

“ Regarding it, then, as such, it is only a part of the argument by which we 
undertake to commend it to faith and a practical use, that we indicate, in a 
few brief suggestions, the manner in which its advantages may be most fully 
received, and with fewest drawbacks of hindrance and perplexity. 

“First of all, then, we must hoid fast the strict unity of God. Let there 
be no doubt, or even admitted question, of that. Take it by assumption that 
God is as truly one being as if he were a finite person like ourselves, and let 
nothing ever be suffered to qualify the assumption ; for the moment we begin 
to let in any such thought as that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three 
beings, we shall be thrown out of all rest, confused, distressed, questioning 
what and whom to worship, consulting our prejudices and preferences, and 
suffering all the distractions of idolaters. 

‘‘ Holding firm the unity in this manner, use the plurality with the utmost 
unconcern, as a form of thought or instrumental verity, by which you are to 
be assisted in receiving the most unrestricted, fullest, most real and sufficient 
impression of the One. We must have no jealousy of the three, as if they 
were going to drift us away from the unity, or from reason ; being perfectly 
assured of this, that in using the triune formula, in the limberest, least con- 
strained way possible, and allowing the plurality to blend, in the freest man- 
ner possible, with all our acts of worship, preaching, praying, singing, and 
adoring, we are only doing with three persons, just what we do with one, — 
making no infringement of the unity with the three, more than of the infi- 
nity with the one. Let God be three persons for ever, just as he is one per- . 
son for ever, and as this latter is a truth accepted without difficulty, and held 
as the necessary truth of religion, so let it be our joy that he is a being who 
needs for other purposes equally dear to be and be thought as three. 

‘‘ Meantime we must avoid all practices of logic on the persons. We must 
take them as we take the one, which, if we will put our logic on the term, will 
immediately turn out to be only a finite being,—a man. They are to be set 
before the mind at the outset as a holy paradox, that only gives the truth in 
greater power of expression that it defies all attempts at logic or definition. 
Seizing thus upon the living symbols, we are to chaunt our response with the 
church, and say, — ‘God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God;’ 
and, if we cannot reason out the paradox, to like it the better that it stops the 
clatter of our speculative mill-work, and speaks to us as God’s great mystery 
should, leaving us to adore in silence. Not that we are here to disown our 
reason ; God is no absurdity as three persons more than as one. Fully satis- 
fied of this, we are only to love the grand abyss of God’s majesty thus set 
before us, and rejoice to fall into it, there to bathe and submerge our finite 
love, rejoicing the more that God is greater than we knew, taller than our 
reach can measure, wider than our finite thought can comprehend. 

“Neither will it do for us to suffer any impatience, or be hurried into any 
act of presumption, because the ‘lrinity of God costs us some struggles of 
thought, and because we cannot find immediately how to hold it without 
some feeling of disturbance or distraction. That is one of the merits of the 
Trinity, that it does not fool us in the confidence that we can perfectly know 
and comprehend God by our first thought. Simply, because God is too great 
for our extempore and merely childish comprehension, he ought to be given 
us in forms that cost us labor, and put us on a stretch of endeavor. So it is 
with all great themes. The mind labors and wrestles after them, and comes 
into their secret slowly. Let no shallow presumption turn us away, then, from 
this glorious mystery, till we have given it time enough, and opened to it win- 
dows enough by our praises and prayers, to let in the revelation of its glory. 
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Let it also be an argument of modesty with us, and a welcome commendation 
to our reverence, that so many friends of God and righteous men of the past 
ages, such as bore a greater fight than we, and grew to greater ripeness in 
their saintly walk, bowed themselves adoringly before this holy mystery, and 
sung it with hallelujahs in the worship of their temples, in their desert fast- 
ings, and their fires of testimony. And as their Gloria Patri, the sublimest of 
their doxologies, is, in form, a hymn for the ages, framed to be continuously 
/chanted by tne long procession ot times, till times are lapsed in eternity, what 
can we better do than let the wave lift us that lifted them, and bid it still roll 
on? Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Philips, Sampson, & Co. have issued “ The American Almanac 
and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1855.” 


“The twenty-sixth volume of the American Almanac, being the sixth vo- 
lume of the third series. Unwearied pains has been taken to collect full, 
authentic, and varied information concerning the complex affairs of the gene- 
ral and state governments; and a mass of official documents and private cor- 
respondence has been digested relating to the government, finances, legislation, 
public institutions, internal improvements, and resources of the United States, 
and of the several States. The present volume will be found equal to its pre- 
decessors in fulness and accuracy, and it will sustain the high character of the 
American Almanac as a trustworthy manual for reference and a full repository 
of useful knowledge. 

“In the Second Part of the volume will be found full lists of the Executive 
and Judiciary of the General Government, including the chief officers and 
clerks of the several Departments ; of Collectors of Customs, of Postmasters 
in the principal cities, of Army and Navy Pension Agents, and of the Indian 
Superintendents and Agents ; of the Inspectors of Steamboats and their Dis- 
tricts; of the Army, and the various Military Departments and Posts under 
the new organization ; of the Navy, the public vessels, and the Marine Corps ; 
of our Ministers and Consuls in Foreign Countries, and of Foreign Consuls in 
the United States. These have all been corrected from official sources to the 
latest dates possible for publication. Later changes are noted in the ‘ Addi- 
tions and Corrections,’ at the end of the volume. The titles Commerce and 
Navigation, and Revenue and Expenditure, published each year in the Alma- 
nac, are full and complete. abstracts of the public documents of the same name, 
and the tables connected therewith, and with the Post-Office, Mint, and Pub- 
lic Lands, show the receipts and expenditures of the Government under their 
several heads, the public debt, the imports, exports, tonnage, coinage, sales of 
land, and the operations of the Post-Office Department, for each year since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. The exports for the last four years are 
given in detail. The Titles and Abstracts of the Public Laws and Joint Re- 
solutions have been carefully prepared, and are sufficiently full, except for 
professional use. Among those this year of special interest are the acts rela- 
tive to the Warehousing System and the establishment of Private Bonded 
Warehouses ; to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kanzas; to regu- 
late the pay of Deputy Postmasters; concerning the surveying of the public 
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lands in New Mexico, Kanzas, and Nebraska, and donations to actual settlers 
therein; making provision for Postal Service in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington ; to graduate and reduce the price of the Public Lands to actual settlers 
and cultivators; to increase the pay of the rank and file of the Army; and to 
carry into effect the Reciprocity Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. The information concerning the Individual States is as full as in 
former years, respecting the Executive and Judiciary, the finances, schools, 
charitable institutions, and pauperism and crime, of the several States. The 
European part of the work, revised from the best authority to late dates, gives 
the several States of Europe, with their form of government; the name, title, 
and date of accession of the reigning sovereigns; the area and population of 
the several countries. It also gives the Royal Family, the Ministry, and the 
Judiciary of England. The Ministry of France is added. A Foreign Obitu- 
ary for 1853 and 1854 is given, which it is intended to continue hereafter. The 
Obituary Notices and Chronicle of Events have been prepared with care.” 


Practical Sermons. By the Senior Minister of the West Church 
in Boston. Ticknor & Fields. — Perhaps the same trait that has 
always restrained Dr. Lowell, throughout his honored and beauti- 
ful life, from associating his name with any sect in the church, has 
prevented his placing that name even on the titlepage of his own 
works. He has passed through the useful career of his public 
ministry into the quiet evening of his days, with a devotion to 
his sacred office that has never flagged, — with a spirit of bound- 
less charity that has made him one of the saints of the Church 
Universal, — with personal affections so true and pure that they 
have been constantly gathering to his heart a larger and larger 
circle of ardent and trusting friends. This volume of his dis- 
courses, selected by his own hands, represents one only of the 
secrets of his power,—one only of the instruments of his effi- 
ciency, Would that the art of the bookmaker could have offered 
us also the pleading look of the countenance, the solemn and per- 
suasive tone of the voice, the cordial pressure of the hand, and all 
the rare and nameless influences that have centred in his venera- 
ble person! For, with him more than with most preachers, pro- 
bably, these accessories lent large contributions to the spiritual 
results of his ministry. 

The sermons in themselves are full of Christian dignity, wisdom, 
and love. They help to account for the good which their author 
has achieved, and for the firm attachments that bind his people to 
his heart. They now come forth from the retirement of his age 
like a fresh benediction upon the survivors of his flock; and they 
will call forth a host of responsive blessings upon his own head. 

A peculiarity of these sermons, which is generally treated as 
one of their chief merits, does not, we confess, appear to us in 
that light. We refer to their extraordinary brevity. We make 
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no question that Dr. Lowell, in this part of his method, was quite 
true to himself; and, in so far, he was right. But tocommend such . 
shortness as desirable on general grounds, or to set it up as an 
absolute excellence in itself, is absurd. To limit a man, who 
desires to unfold his subject into artistic proportions, by a stop- 
watch, to fifteen minutes, is almost as bad as to keep on preaching 
when one has nothing to say. 

The twenty-second Report of Seamen’s Aid Society — one of the 
most efficiently managed and most useful of the whole sisterhood 
of Boston charities — has been published. It is prepared by 
Miss Harriet W. Taber, with excellent judgment and taste, and 
is accompanied by two reports from Mr. Hamilton, the super- 
intendent of the Mariners’ Home, and other matters of informa- 
tion. It ought to be remembered by all benevolent persons,that 
this Society is not so amply endowed that it does not need con- 
stant contributions in money, bedding, books, and all the means of 
domestic comfort. 

Flower Fables. By Louisa May Atcott. Published by 
George W. Briggs & Co.— The hereditary genius seems to be 
indicated in the bright conceptions and graceful style of this suc- 
cessful volume for the young. The freshness of youth is yet upon 
the writer herself, and she evidently has a quick and vital sym- 
pathy with youthful tastes. We find that her collection of stories 
indicate a well-sustained imagination, and unite a right spirit with 
a fascinating form. A little girl said, after laying the book aside, 
in a thoughtful mood, “I think there are meanings in those Flower 
Fables.”’ On the whole, we are not afraid of the infusion of some 
wholesome fancies into the juvenile reading of this hard-working 
and practical generation. 

The Forest Exiles. Ticknor & Fields. — This is one of Capt. 
Mayne Reid’s spirited stories, full of adventure, vivid picturing, 
and general information about foreign customs. He is just the 
writer for boys. The volume before us describes the wanderings 
and perils of a Peruvian family in the wild regions of the Ama- 
zon. ‘The events are supposed to have taken place half a century 
ago, under the viceroys of Old Spain. The interest of sacrifices 
heroically borne for patriotism is added to the excitement of the 
incidents recorded. It would be impossible to read the narrative 
through, without acquiring a good deal of really valuable know- 
ledge respecting the geography, botanical productions, wild ani- 
mals, and population, of the South American States. And there 
is no danger that it will not be read through by all youths that 
begin it. 








